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WILLIAM NORRIE ON A SUMMER SEA 


William Norrie: His Art and Methods 
WILLIAM FINDLAY 


N ideal habitation for a photographer whose fancy turns to seascapes is 

in a town situated on an arm of the ocean where there is a busy harbor 

to which the toilers of the deep repair with their spoils. Here one can 

record both morning and evening-effects without moving very far 

from them. The town of Fraserburgh, in Scotland, with the Moray Firth to the 
north and northwest, and the North Sea to the east and southeast, lies in such a 
situation and is, moreover, one of the chief centres of the herring fishing-industry. 
During the period when the herrings are migrating along the east coast hundreds 
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of boats bent on their capture make Fraserburgh their headquarters, and _per- 
haps no finer marine view can be obtained than a procession of these brown- 
sailed boats either leaving or entering port. And how often have they been pho- 
tographed, and how many prizes have come the way of the lucky camerist! But 
while we of a younger generation revel in gathering our photographic harvest 
of the sea, and think that one of these days we may get a picture that will be un- 
equaled, in this northern town there resides a man who, before many of us 
dreamed of possessing a camera, was animated by like feelings and was reaping, 
and is still reaping, a rich pictorial harvest — who in fact was one of the pioneers 
of marine photography. His name is William Norrie —a plain, ‘“hamely,” 
Scotch name — and personally he is as homely as his name. But he is a true 
artist, with the poetic feeling highly developed. One has but to glance at speci- 
mens of his work to find this out. 

In the April number of PHoto-ERA there appeared some reproductions of 
his photographs, and the admiration they excited has suggested the idea that 
readers might be interested in the man and his methods. 

Mr. Norrie was not bred to the business of a photographer. He drifted into 
it, but the current has carried him into his true vocation. He is a carpenter by 
trade, and as soon as he was a full-fledged journeyman he sought the shores of 
Canada in search of fortune. He recalls that the journey from the old country 
to Quebec cccupied twenty days, and that he reached Winnipeg with less than 
the proverbial half-crown in his pocket. His initial experiences in Manitoba 
were not of a very encouraging nature, but the tide took a turn, and he secured 
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remunerative employment. In a short time he had saved money enough to allow 
him to realize one of the dreams of his life — to visit the scenes of Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha,” which as a youth he had read and reread till he had it by heart. 
The realization of this dream is one of Mr. Norrie’s most cherished memories. 
Another spell of hard work, and our friend gratified a wish to “see a bit of the 
world,” and in this quest traveled over a large part of the United States, working 
for a time in one town and then passing on to another. The part he most favored 
was the Mississippi Valley. 

When finances permitted, he paid, in the fall of one year, what was intended 
to be a flying visit to the old country, but destiny ordained that he was to settle 
down there. A relative residing in an inland town was a photographer, and while 
on a visit to him he became fascinated with the art and resolved to follow it as a 
vocation. He served a probationary term with this relative, and then started 
business in his native town as a photographic artist. 

During the fishing-season Fraserburgh is a busy place. Shopkeepers and 
tradesmen reap a rich harvest, and Mr. Norrie did very well in his venture. But 
the season is short, and during the autumn, winter and spring months there is 
ample time to take stock. Asa youth he had gazed with admiration on the beau- 
tiful sunsets the glories of which were reflected in the Firth, and often wished 
that he could transfer them to canvas. Now that he was a photographer he wished 
to record them by this method. Plates were not so sensitive in those days, and 
for a long time he had nothing to boast of, and there were no text-books to refer 
to were one in a difficulty. Patience and perseverance, however, brought success 
in their train. 

Then in the winter months the winds that occasionally come sweeping across 
the North Sea from ‘“‘ Noraway ower the faem”’ create huge breakers that come 
surging shorewards and dash with angry fury amid the rocks at Kinnaird Head, 
or hurl themselves against the breakwater, often o’erleaping their bounds and 
sending the spray high over the lighthouse tower. Mr. Norrie made an en- 
deavor to capture some of these waves by the aid of the camera and was successful 
beyond expectation. On one success many more were built, and were he to 
gather into a collection all these wave-studies an exhibition worthy of note would 
be the result. He has got many drenchings in this quest, and, when asked if he 
donned sea-boots, oilskins and a sou’-wester, and had an assistant holding a 
life-line while he was in quest of these studies, he smilingly replied in the nega- 
tive. He confessed, however, to having waited for many hours in one particular 
spot on many a cold, blustering day without exposing a plate, before a desired 
effect took shape, and even after all this patience and endurance he has found on 
development that he had sometimes not exposed at the psychological moment. 

One of these storms drove a gallant ship ashore on the sands to the south of 
Fraserburgh, and when the storm had passed Mr. Norrie must needs have a 
photograph of it. As a commercial asset, many photographers would have been 
content had they got the wreck quite sharp on the plate, without any atmospheric 
accessories to “distract” attention. But in this dreary wreck Mr. Norrie saw 
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great pictorial possibilities. He rose one morning before the town was astir, took 
up a position, and waited patiently till the atmospheric effects satisfied him, and 
then exposed the plate. The result was the charming picture here reproduced — 
““She’ll Plough the Waves No More.” He thought within himself that it was a 
rather good picture, and the inhabitants evidently thought so too, for it had a 
large sale. Mr. Norrie has taken many pictures, with effects such as these as the 
principal feature, and though I spent a good part of a forenoon looking over a 
collection of charming prints, artistically mounted, and though I tried to make 
him believe that he had excelled this on many occasions, he confessed to having 
a fondness for this one. I afterwards found out that his initial success in exhibi- 
tion-work was brought by this particular picture. In reference to this it may be 
said that very few photographers could show such a collection of medals, plaques 
and diplomas as Mr. Norrie was able to show me. Their monetary value must 
be considerable. 

In a walk round his haunts Mr. Norrie had much to tell of his experiences. 
He rises every morning “‘in the season” at four o’clock, and sometimes in mid- 
summer even prior to that hour. If clouds are about, there is no more sleep for 
him that morning; but if, on the contrary, the sun is rising in an unclouded sky 
or is not visible for a plethora of them, he goes back to bed, to rise a little later 
and have another look. If, in the interval, clouds have been blown seaward, in 
a short interval he is on the shore watching for a favorable opportunity. In the 
evening, again, he has another opportunity as the sun sinks to rest in the Moray 
Firth. He tells of how often, from his studio, he has watched for developments 
in cloudland, rushed down for his bicycle, and gone to this or that standpoint, 
only to find that the expected development had miscarried, or that in the few 
minutes occupied on the journey other combinations had obtruded themselves. 
But failure had not to be chronicled on every occasion, else he would not be in 
the position he is to-day. Mr. Norrie told me also that when bent on this quest 
he likes to be alone with his subject, and that it requires his whole attention. 
So much concentration is necessary that the remark of a friend passing by has 
gone unheeded, and his presence in the vicinity has been entirely ignored. He 
has had to ‘apologize frequently for this seeming discourtesy. 

Regarding ‘‘ The Bait-Gatherers,”’ here reproduced — an early morning pic- 
ture, by the way — Mr. Norrie tells an amusing story. The two fishermen had 
been well aware that their photograph had been taken. A few days after one of 
them called at the studio, desiring to see the picture. He looked at it critically 
for a few minutes, and in handing it back to Mr. Norrie said: 

“Man, I micht hae bocht it if I could hae made oot my face.” He evidently 
thought that he should have bulked more largely in the composition, and though 
some readers may consider the picture a little gem, it did not appeal to his artistic 
faculties. 

The camera Mr. Norrie uses is a half-plate Shew X it, a folding camera, 
with a fixed focus. It has an exceedingly good doublet lens, with Shew central 
shutter working at various speeds up to one one-hundredth of a second, and at 
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this speed he generally works. When photographing waves, however, he uses a 
Thornton-Pickard shutter, placed in front of the lens. This is an ample protec- 
tion from spray, until the moment of exposure; and this hint, I think, is valuable. 
He carries the camera in a special pocket placed on the inside of his Norfolk 
jacket, while on the opposite side is a similar receptacle for holding book-form 
plate-holders. All his marine studies are hand-work, and it says much for his 
steadiness of nerve that he has had an immunity from failure owing to body 
movement, the bugbear of many users of hand-cameras. 

The plates he uses are for the most part Imperial Special Rapid, and he 
thinks highly of their quality. 

When Mr. Norrie started business pyro-ammonia was the developer in 
general use, and to this he still adheres, and will not change it for all the siren 
voices raised in praise of this or that modern developer. 

The majority of his prints are printed by contact on glossy P.O.P. toned toa 
lovely shade of purple. Every one is given a ‘“‘matt”’ surface by being squeegeed 
onto ground-glass or matt celluloid, and the resulting print has a richness that 
makes a bromide placed beside it a flat, dull and lifeless picture. He has lately 
used a grained albumen paper which for evening-effects gives as good a repre- 
sentation of the prevailing atmospheric conditions as it is possible to get, the 
color verging almost on a red, and the subtle half-tones with which the pictures 
abound are done ample justice to. This paper, which is newly on the English 
market, gives carbon-like effects, and will undoubtedly give this older process, 
which many photographers swear by, a new lease of life. 

Enough has been written, and the pictures are corroboration, to show that 
Mr. Norrie is in the very forefront as a marine photographer; but his attainments 


in scientific and landscape work and in portraiture are also of a high order, and 
mark him out as a versatile artist. 


WILLIAM NORRIE A WINTER SEA 
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The Degradation of the Motion-Picture 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


| WONDER if the original inventor of the motion-picture — and note that 
I do not attempt to name him — would not have smashed his model and 
burned his patents could he have seen some of the freaks, horrors and 
outrages perpetrated by the latest development of that invention — the 
biograph, vitagraph, cinematoscope or whatever else it may be styled. 

A great agent for good, a means of education unrivaled, a source of much 
innocent and inexpensive pleasure, the moving-picture show has come to mean, 
as a rule, a pandering to the lowest tastes, a misrepresentation of life as it really 
is, as harmful and more accessible than the dime novel, and the telling of a lie, 
constantly and universally, not only in the fake pictures it produces, but in the 
way in which the true pictures are run. 

Hardly a city in the land but has its moving-picture shows in beautifully- 
furnished theaters, o¢ in stores transformed by means of stucco and paint, glass 
and a screen, chairs and a lantern, and which have become veritable gold-mines 
for their owners. The places pay big dividends at five-cents admission, the ex- 
penses are small and the profits great, while the opportunities are endless — for 
good or bad. As a general rule, they are taken up on the bad side. 

To be specific, I recently attended three such shows in an evening, all 
within two squares of each other. In each show the principal attraction was a 
tragedy! In one the famous James Brothers murdered, robbed and set fire to 
their hearts’ content; in another an Indian took revenge on a white man for a 
wrong, in a manner highly satisfactory to the audience, and in the third some 
ruffians kidnapped a child and were killed in the end. 

These pictures, of course, are plays — as much plays as anything one sees 
on the stage, and often very good plays, so far as acting goes, and almost always 
with beautiful, natural settings. But the constant picturing of crime, in any form, 
even if the punishment be shown at the end, is a harmful and degrading thing, 
especially when a large percentage of the patrons of such theaters is made up of 
minors, or adults without the education and point of view which will enable 
them to see these things as they are. 

One can have little but admiration for the pains and time spent in making 
such films in the first place — the patient training of the actors, the selection of 
the proper backgrounds, the hiring of houses, furniture, railroad-trains, steam- 
hoats, automobiles — anything necessary for the picture; but one can wish heart- 
ily that the effort had produced something elevating, or at least harmless, instead 
of the seeming realism of bloodshed, crime and brutality. 

To see an Indian bind his captive and drag him swiftly at the end of a rope, 
tied to his horse, over rough and rocky ground, is not a pleasant sight, even when 
one knows that a dummy has been substituted for the real man who was tied, 
and understands that the horse and man are traveling at twice their normal pace 
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because the operator is “hitting it up” a little with the crank he turns. To see a 
knife plunged deep into the breast of 2 woman by a jealous lover conveys a pic- 
ture a thousand times as vivid as reading of the act, and, by the art of the picture- 
maker, the knife really seems to enter the flesh and the blood to spurt forth, after 
which the victim writhes, rolls her eyes and finally dies in agony! Ugh! 

Of course, not all pictures are tragedies, nor are all tragedies bad. When 
the pictures of the Passion Play were run in the city where I live, it took an hour’s 
waiting in line to get in. This play is a tragedy, but it is a great tragedy, teaches 
a great moral lesson, makes for an understanding and appreciation of the most 
wonderful Book in the world, and, if one can get over the natural repugnance of 
seeing a jewel apart from its setting, gives thousands a chance to see Oberam- 
mergau who otherwise would never hear of it. 

I believe I am old enough, hard, traveled and experienced enough to sepa- 
rate the false from the true in experience, life or books as weil as the majority of 
my fellows. I know how motion-pictures are made, where they are made and 
for what purposes. Yet I am free to say that the play I once saw of a kidnapping 
of a little child made me fairly writhe, and I could hardly wait to get home from 
the theater (it was the aftermath of a “Polite Vaudeville” house) to my own 
little man to see that he, too, was n’t a victim. The intense realism comes in the 
natural surroundings — so utterly different from the scenes of the best staged 
play ever put on the boards. When you see a ruffian on the stage drag a kid- 
napped child across a stage rock and then slam him up against a stage door, 
made of canvas and that yields to his weight, you may be mildly excited, but your 
senses tell you all the time, ‘‘This is but representation.”” But when you see a 
real ruffian take a real child and drag him over real rocks and through real water 
— real because photographed from life — you live that scene, and your emotions 
are correspondingly greater. 

When it comes to the picturing of scenes of travel, feats of men or machines, 
or scenes from foreign lands, the motion-picture show changes from an aid to 
crime and a feeder to the criminal dock to a schoolhouse in which the scholars are 
eager to learn, albeit that they would witness the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius or 
the coronation of King Edward with a very mild degree of enthusiasm compared 
to their pleasure in a man-hunt. Such is human nature. But the educational 
effect is largely destroyed by the perfectly absurd speed with which the pictures 
are thrown upon the screen. Men row in boats, with oars ten and fifteen feet 
long, and move them back and forth one hundred and twenty times a minute. 
If the Harvard crew strokes forty to the minute, to beat Yale at thirty-eight, they 
are ‘‘going some.’ Horses gallop down the street at a pace which would put 
Dan Patch to shame, and make a mile-a-minute automobile look like a hitching- 
post. Automobiles in races go so fast that you see nothing but a cloud of dust, 
whisking around corners, as nothing ever yet whisked, without an accident. 
Railway trains thunder along at the rate of three miles a minute, and men run 
the hundred-yard dash in five seconds! 

Talk to a motion-picture man and he will tell vou that as only a certain 
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number of pictures can be taken per second — I think it is about sixteen —and 
as the persistence of vision is not great enough to sustain the impression if they 
come only sixteen times per second on the screen, he has to make it faster in order 
to avoid too much flickering of the screen. 

It may be so. But one wonders why sixteen pictures per second is the limit 
in making these, when we all know that well-timed pictures can be made in a 
few hundredths of a second; and we want to know why the increased speed 
can’t be put on the crank of the camera and not on the crank of the lantern. It 
is easy to understand that the larger the number of exposures to the second in 
the making of the negative film, the nearer to truthful, lifelike motion will be 
the moving pictures on the screen — if run at proper speed. But at the rate of 
sixteen exposures per second, what in the name of Beelzebub can you expect? 
Almost everybody is heartily sick — I know I am — of those jerky, spasmodic 
movements, more characteristic of automatons than of human beings, that one 
is accustomed to see at the vaudeville moving-picture show. 

Motion-picture people will tell you — some of them — that you can’t have 
foreground sharp with the distance. And they use lenses of a couple of inches in 
focal length! The trouble is they sometimes use lenses of too long focus with too 
large openings, and do not distinguish enough between a bright day and a cloudy 
one, a well-lighted spot and a dim one and, consequently, do not diaphragm 
their lenses enough when, as it is frequently possible to do, in bright lights a 
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prominent foreground is to be included. Neither is intelligent discrimination 
always shown in the choice of lenses for the production of the negative film. 

There is another class of fake-pictures besides “chase ’em”’ films, “kill ’em 
off” plays and ‘‘weepy strings”’ which should come under the ban of a censor. 
I refer to those artistically-simulated scenes which are so near real life that they 
can be distinguished only by the expert, even when the subject, itself, is harmless. 
Take a scene from the Japanese war. The picture shows you a column of march- 
ing Japs. They halt, get their dinner, go to sleep, get up, march on and act just 
like the real thing. As they are the real thing, it would be strange if they did n’t 
so act. Then you see those same Japs go into battle and, stranger yet, they are 
shooting right at you, in the audience. Some woman behind me said, when I 
saw this film, ‘‘Was n’t that picture-man brave to get out there and get those 
pictures with all those bullets flying?” He certainly would have been, had the 
bullets been there. As a matter of fact, it was a joined film — the first part real, 
the second part faked, and the artfulness of it comes from the fact that the general 
public cannot say where the real leaves off and the fake commences. 

Another class of pictures — the trick or fairy picture — does no harm; 
amuses, like a fairy-story, and presents an interesting study to the curious as to 
the methods employed. A man comes on to what is evidently a stage, sits down, 
goes to sleep. He wakes to find a beautiful woman before him, who, waving a 
wand, produces two more like her from jars on the table. The man, entranced, 
makes a grasp for one of the Sirens, and gets hold of a cloud of smoke. Women 
gone! As he stares, surprised, the walls of the room fade away and he is in fairy- 
land, the bottom of the sea or in some other strange place. Here everything hap- 
pens as it never does happen: people appear and disappear; one thing turns into 
another; the man in the moon makes faces; beautiful dwarf men and women 
dance upon his outstretched hands — in fact, wonderland and fairyland and the 
magic of all the East and the Wonderful Lamp are let loose together. All these 
things, of course, are done with double exposures, joined and rejoined films, in 
the cleverest manner, resulting in a bewildering array of pictures of the same 
educational ineffectiveness and innocence as a conjurer’s entertainment, which, 
in fact, it is. 

The quality of the films used here — I speak not of the original film as it 
came from the maker, but the film, as a picture film, after it has been used a few 
times — is, on the average, an atrocity. Torn, full of flicker, and, if colored, 
often botched past all patience, it makes an abominable showing if compared with 
a really fine film, or with the general run of films one sees abroad. Why this is 
so, wiser heads than mine will have to explain, but I would venture a guess that 
if we demanded fine films, as we have demanded fine vaudeville, we would get 
them, as we have obtained the finest vaudeville houses and the best talent of that 
kind in the world. 

The motion-picture show is too new, as a five-cent proposition, and as yet 
patronized too little by the people who can and do demand the best in life, to 
supply it. But if a wonderful invention is to be recognized, as it should be recog- 
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nized, and made an agent for the good it can undoubtedly do, something will 
have to be done about the class of pictures exhibited, as well as about the quality 
of the film shown. There is no more reason why such theaters should pander 
to low passions, distort the truth of educational pictures by too much speed, or 
ruin eyes by poor film, than there is reason for the theaters of this country to do 
likewise with actual theatrical performances. 

Of course, I quite recognize that there are many traveling shows in the 
motion-picture line giving excellent and praiseworthy entertainments — shows 
run by people who take a pride in their equipment, buy good films, endeavor to 
give a good show, and one which is of benefit and not harm to the audience. I 
know some such show-people personally, and they are as much in earnest over 
their work, as proud of a good show and as sorry for an unavoidably poor one 
as I am for a good or a poor story, as the Editor is for a good or a poor number 
of his magazine, as you are for a good or a poor day’s work in your own lines. 

These are the people who are helping the motion-picture to come into its 
own. But a much larger class of picture-shows are run the other way, with 
nothing but the dollar in sight, with nothing in mind but the film which will 
draw the biggest crowd without pulling the house into the police court. These 
are the people who are degrading the invention. 

Now it is up to you. When you go to a vaudeville house and see a picture- 
show concluding the entertainment, write the owner a line. Say what you liked 
and what you did n’t like. Kick on the speed and the flicker; praise the good 
pictures. It is the public demand which is, after all, behind these shows, and 
until the owners can realize that they don’t have to have murder, rape, kid- 
napping, bloodshed and abused women’s bodies dragged across their curtains, 
they will undoubtedly have them. 

What are you going to do? 





HARRIET LYMAN 
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Simple Methods of Manipulating Negatives 


WALTER WINCHESTER, M.D. 


OME years ago, when photography was just emerging from its chemico- 

mechanical cocoon stage and beginning to test its wings in the atmos- 

phere of artistic expression, one heard much discussion between the 

advocates of straight photography for chemistry’s sake and faked 
photography for art’s sake — if one may put it so — as to whether manipulation 
of the print and negative should be considered legitimate. The outcome of this 
prolonged and, sometimes, acrimonious argument has been something of a com- 
promise. Good taste has banished the bizarre and freakish imitations of paint- 
ings, etchings, or other forms of art which were sometimes produced by the more 
extreme advocates of manipulation; but, on the other hand, it is recognized that 
pictorial effect, rather than chemical process, is the end to be sought for by those 
who would give photography a place among the arts, and that any means which 
helps to this end is legitimate, whether it be hand-work on the print or negative, 
soft focusing, light-screens or what-not. The picture must stand or fall on its 
own merits, and the matter of whether it is a straight print from an untouched 
negative, or a modified print from an altered negative, is entirely beside the 
question. 

The greatest fault of the camera as a means of artistic expression is its 
literal and all-seeing eye. Nature usually needs editing — she seldom presents 
a subject which is perfect in all respects; and what the painter accomplishes by 
judicious selection and omission the photographer must often accomplish, in 
part at least, by the once-despised process of “faking.” A prominent English 
pictorialist who objects to all manipulation, on the ground that such treatment 
destroys the relative values of the picture, does not hesitate to print in from 
other negatives whatever he feels is needed in a picture. Aside from this incon- 
sistency, which is not uncommon among those who oppose manipulation, he 
seems to forget that the lens, dry-plate and printing-process trio is very far from 
being an optically perfect combination, and that this mechanical outfit will often 
make gross errors in the rendering of values and planes. The human eye, backed 
by trained judgment, is, after all, the court of last resort in the question of cor- 
rect rendering; and if the worker cannot control his medium so as to make it 
express what he wishes to express, then, in truth, he is an artisan instead of an 
artist, a maker of maps instead of pictures, and his process has no claim to rank 
among the fine arts. Furthermore, the final test of a picture is not whether it 
records the scene correctly, but whether the reproduction rouses in the beholder 
the emotion which the original scene roused in the mind of the artist. If it has 
thus caught the spirit of the time and place it is a picture; if not, it is a map, no 
matter how perfect it may be technically. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the permissibility of manipula- 
tion, but rather to describe some of the simpler methods of altering the negative; 
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methods which, although requiring no great technical skill, are still capable of 
greatly improving the picture. There are few negatives which cannot be bene- 
fited by such treatment — even the record of fact, with no claim to artistic qual- 
ity, can usually be made to record its fact much more clearly and forcibly by 
such modification; while for the amateur with pictorial leanings some knowledge 
of such processes is a necessity if he is to make use of the suggestions of the critics 
who point out faults in his picture and advise alterations. The average amateur 
is very chary of undertaking anything which savors of complicated processes or 
unfamiliar steps, and for that reason is often content to make print after print 
from a negative showing some glaring fault which might be eliminated by a few 
minutes of not difficult work. None of the following methods is beyond the abil- 
ity of the humblest snap-shotter if he will but attempt it; although of course here, 
as in everything else, practice makes perfect. 

In the first place, one should aim to get a certain type of negative if hand- 
work is contemplated. It should be fully exposed, and developed in rather 
dilute solutions, not being carried bevond the point where a newspaper can be 
read through its densest portion. As this gives the ideal negative for all processes 
and purposes, it is no hardship to require that this standard always be aimed 
for, and I know of no way by which it can be obtained as easily as by tank- 
development. If the negative is over-dense, or too thin, it had best be reduced 
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or intensified to the proper density by one of the usual processes before local 
work is attempted. 

The means of alteration consists in the local building-up or reduction of 
density, or a combination of both. For local reduction the following methods are 
sufficient for all purposes; in fact, any one of them, skilfully used, will furnish 
satisfactory control. 

First, by moistening the film with absolute (95%) alcohol and rubbing with 
powdered chalk, applied by a cloth or chamois-skin drawn over a wooden point, 
the prolonged friction will gradually wear away the surface of the film. This 
method requires care and patience and is very prone to dig holes in the film 
unless one is content to go slowly. It is too tedious for large areas, and too crude 
for delicate work where the margins of the reduced area must be distinct, as, 
for example, when white lines are to be removed. In fact, it is not a very generally 
useful method. 

A more serviceable procedure is to coat the back of the negative with a 
ground-glass varnish which is to be scraped away over the area to be darkened, 
the margins of this area being softened by cross-hatching to prevent too abrupt 
transition from light to dark. Similar to this is the idea of covering the back of 
the negative with tissue-paper, which may be rendered translucent locally by 
the use of a varnish, such as Canada balsam dissolved in ether or chloroform. 
This method has the advantages that the film is untouched, and, therefore, re- 
peated experiments may be made if the first result is unsatisfactory. and that re- 
duction may be combined with the building-up of adjacent areas. 

The etching-knife affords a very effective instrument for removing lines, or, 
in fact, for reducing the density of areas of any size or shape. Before attempting 
this method it is advisable to procure the regular etching-tools, for which a pocket- 
knife is a very poor substitute, and to practise on spoiled negatives until some 
skill is acquired; otherwise, the results are likely to be disastrous, for film once 
scraped away is gone forever, and a single misstroke may ruin a valuable nega- 
tive. The value of this method is in direct proportion to the skill of the user. 

The reducing-medium which will be found most widely useful is the old 
stand-by — Farmer’s solution, consisting of equal parts of hypo and potassium 
ferricyanide (red prussiate of potash) dissolved in five or six parts of water. 
Before using this the plate must be soaked in water to soften the film. If broad, 
ill-defined areas are to be reduced the film should be thoroughly softened by 
immersion for half an hour or more, the strong reducer diluted with from six to 
ten parts of water and applied with a wide, soft brush or a tuft of cotton, going 
over the area repeatedly, and frequently immersing the plate in a tray of water to 
remove the surplus reducer, which would tend to flow down and act unevenly 
along the lower margin of the plate if not removed. This method is suitable for 
reducing skies, backgrounds, masses of foliage, etc., and should be carried a 
little farther than is apparently necessary, for the slight stain imparted by the 
reducer holds back the light to some extent; moreover, if the reduction is carried 
a bit too far, it is easy to build it up on the back of the negative. Where delicate 
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line-work or sharp definition is to be attempted it is preferable that the plate be 
soaked for only about ten minutes, so that the film is less spongy and can be wiped 
fairly dry by the side of the hand, for drops of water on the film will interfere 
with good results. Strong reducer, a finely-pointed brush, a tuft of damp, ab- 
sorbent cotton and a piece of blotter should be had at hand. The plate is placed 
in a retouching-frame or held against a window or other good light, the brush 
dipped in the reducer and then wiped almost dry on the blotter, so that, when 
applied to the negative, no drops will stand on the film after the brush has passed 
over. If this precaution is not observed, and drops of reducer are left in the wake 
of the brush, a series of round holes, instead of a fine line, will be the result. 
As soon as the brush has passed over the area the damp cotton swab should be 
used to remove the reducer before too deep a reduction has occurred. In this 
manner, by going over the film repeatedly until the desired result is attained, 
using a wider brush for broad areas and a fine brush for delicate lines, almost 
any amount or shape of shading may be accomplished. Where it is desired to 
reduce a long, straight line or band, such as a column or corner of a wall in a 
background, Beck advises that a couple of rubber bands be stretched across the 
negative, which act as a guide to limit the action of the reducer and form a 
straight-edge. Another device is to cut out a strip of blotting-paper of the desired 
shape, soak it in weak reducer and lay it on the negative in the proper place, 
patting it gently to secure perfect contact. Of the reducing-methods described 
above, I believe Farmer’s solution and the etching-knife will best repay one for 
time devoted to their mastery. Before attempting any work on the film of a 
valuable negative it is always a wise precaution to make a positive of it, so that 
in case of failure the negative can be replaced. 

For increasing density quite a variety of methods is available. The ordinary 
retouching-process of the professional will probably fill but a narrow field with 
the amateur. Where exact and delicate building-up is needed the film may be 
given a tooth by coating with a retouching-medium (powdered rosin, one dram; 
oil of turpentine, two ounces) applied to the film with a lintless cloth, or the 
necessary roughness may be given simply by rubbing with powdered pumice- 
stone on the tip of the finger. The picture is then worked up with the short | 
stippling-pencil stroke of the professional — which requires some practice — or 
the lead of the pencil may be scraped off as a powder and applied with a finely- 
pointed charcoal-stump — a method which is much easier to acquire and less 
likely to show lines and markings. The disadvantages of these methods are that 
they will not give great increase in density, and that they cannot be removed if 
unsatisfactory. They are, therefore, most suitable for putting on finishing touches 
after other methods have been used on the back of the negative. 

For general use by the unskilled amateur the most satisfactory processes are 
those in which the work is done on the back of the negative. These give softness 
and freedom from sharp lines and, more important for the beginner, permit 
repeated attempts to be made on the same negative. One of the methods most 
often recommended is the use of a ground-glass varnish which is to be flowed 
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evenly over the back of the negative and allowed to harden. After experimenting 
with many formule the following has been found to be as good as any: 


RUMI oc cia k eco mice ee eae ee eS I ounce 
AG URINN RNIN 2 5 8, Se hhh oe hak NS Noe aa aR nee 2 drams 
oS SEC ee Oe eee ar Le eee Ree Te eee 12 ounces 
oe ea ae ee ee ” - 


Note that benzene, or benzole, as it is sometimes called, is an entirely different 
substance from benzine, which the druggist will probably furnish unless warned, 
and which will not answer the purpose, for the ground-glass effect depends on 
the benzene. If more benzene is added the coating will be more ‘‘ ground-glassy” 
— that is, translucent rather than transparent — but it will also be less hard and 
more granular, taking the pencil unevenly and scraping off too easily. With less 
benzene the varnish approaches the effect of ordinary retouching-dope, becoming 
clear and transparent but quite hard. By leaving the benzene out of the formula 
and rubbing the varnished surface with pumice powder a good tooth can be se- 
cured with a hard, even surface which will take the pencil or stump readily and 
is very satisfactory. Owing to the difficulty in securing a hard ground-glass 
coating without allowing any drops to flow onto the film side of the negative, I 
have given up the ground-glass varnish in favor of the following transparent 
coating: 


WapetNNE IEINONIE sc. hi be eg act Ss al A I ounce 
Te meee en eng e ere 2 drams 
I ok Oh re ete ag foer eee e Le 6 to 10 ounces 


By means of a lintless cloth this varnish is rubbed over the area to be worked up 
in a fairly thick coating and allowed to harden. If the varnish is too viscous, 
from evaporation of the ether, it will dry with a corrugated surface; if too thin, 
the coating will be too easily rubbed away. It is not necessary to coat the entire 
negative, as the varnish is perfectly transparent. It will take the pencil or stump 
as it is, but if considerable density is needed it is well to go over that area with 
powdered pumice before applying the lead, or to mix the lead and pumice and 
apply together with the stump. If the result of the working-up is not perfect it 
can be instantly removed by a cloth dampened with ether or chloroform. Where 
no very extensive working-up is contemplated this method will be found to be 
convenient and satisfactory. A similar method, which is used by a very success- 
ful landscape-photographer, is to apply to the glass a thin coating of ordinary 
mounting-paste, on which he works with pencil or stump. A drop or two of red 
ink may be added to the paste to secure great increase of density, the surplus 
paste being scraped away at the margins with a knife. 

If one can secure a thin, grainiess tissue-paper with which to cover the back 
of the negative it will afford the most satisfactory of all mediums; for nothing 
takes the pencil or stump so perfectly as paper, and where elaborate work is 
needed it is easily the best method available. The paper should be selected for 
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lack of grain rather than thinness or transparency; and for this reason some of 
the thinner grades of paper used for making typewriter carbon tissue are prefer- 
able to most tracing-papers, although such firms as Kauffel & Esser of New 
York and Chicago can supply a practically grainless tracing-paper which is ideal 
for the purpose. If a paper, otherwise satisfactory, is too granular, or lacking 
in transparency, it may be soaked in linseed-oil and, after drying, will be found 
not only transparent, but practically grainless. Another remedy for granularity 
is to apply one or two additional layers of paper over that on which the pencil- 
work was done. The plate is prepared for treatment by running a narrow line 
of glue along the margin of the back and then laying a damp sheet of tissue- 
paper loosely in place. The shrinking which takes place during drying will 
make the paper smooth and tense as a drum-head. Additional layers, when 
necessary, are applied dry after the local work has been completed. Aside from 
furnishing the most perfect surface for pencil or stump, this medium also allows 
the worker to diminish density locally by the application of retouching-varnish 
or Canada balsam, so that local reduction and intensification can be carried on 
side by side. When it is necessary to hold back a large area it may be accom- 
plished by going over the paper with a brush dipped in some dye — diluted red 
ink, for instance. 

Another method, which is capable of splendid results in skilled hands, is 
that recommended by Mr. Beck in ‘“‘Art Principles in Portrait Photography.” 
White oil-paint or a mixture of flake white and yellow ochre is applied to the 
back of the negative by means of a brush and is then worked out to the required 
density and shape by patting gently with the tips of the fingers. The results ac- 
complished by Mr. Beck certainly prove that this method holds great possibilities 
for those who possess sufficient skill in its use. For those who have had no train- 
ing in either oil-painting or drawing the tissue-paper and pencil or stump will 
prove far simpler to handle, and there is no reason why its results should not be 
equal to those obtained by other processes. Of course, skill in drawing and 
painting is a great help in working up a negative by any method, but it is not an 
essential, by any means. Beck’s method will be found especially useful for sup- 
pression of detail. Foliage treated thus takes on a roundness and breadth at- 
tainable in no other way, and can be worked up into masses and lines very suit- 
able for decorative effects. For putting large masses of fluffy, cumulus clouds 
into a sky this method is excellent, although for most other cloud forms the 
stump and lead are preferable. 

I have not mentioned the use of grease lead-pencils made for writing on 
glass, for the reason that they are unsatisfactory for any but the simplest work, 
and that the lead wipes off on everything it comes in contact with, especially on 
the films of other valuable negatives. 

When the original negative which is to be worked up is small, or where very 
elaborate working-up is necessary, it is a good plan to make an enlarged nega- 
tive, carrying out the various processes of alteration by degrees — partly on the 
original negative, if not too small, partly on the positive, and, if necessary, putting 
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the finishing touches on the final negative. Carried out in this manner there is 
practically no limit to the amount of elimination, emphasis and suppression of 
detail which may be accomplished by the comparatively simple methods described 
above. In conclusion, it should be added that to get the best results from such 
manipulated negatives it is advisable to print in a diffused light on matte or 
rough papers. 
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Calculating Exposure with a Telephoto Lens 


PHIL M. RILEY 


N telephotogiaphy it is the problem of exposure which is most likely to 

cause trouble and discouragement. Confronted as the photographer is 

with the necessity of calculating not only the exposure itself, but also the 

linear magnification of the telephoto combination, the matter seems by no 
means an easy one. To those who have a fair knowledge of exposure with an 
ordinary lens, however, the question becomes only a matter of easy mathematics, 
as this article will show. 

First of all, the requisite exposure with the ordinary (positive) lens must 
be determined. This should be done as accurately as possible, because the multi- 
plication, especially in the case of high magnifications, is considerable, and even 
a small error is increased to quite an extent. A good way is to use an exposure- 
meter, based on the actinometer principle — which measures the intensity of 
the light — and compare the result with the reading of some well-known expo- 
sure-table. If the results do not agree approximately — due, perhaps, to damp 
paper in the meter — determine upon a figure between the two, using your best 
judgment based upon past experience. 

Having found the exposure necessary with the positive lens, the telephoto 
(negative) lens may be taken into consideration. 

There are three principal methods of computing the exposure with a tele- 
photo combination, each dependent upon one of the following three facts re- 
garding the combination itself: 





(1) Linear magnification. 
(2) Focal length. 
(3) F. value. 


As the last two also require the magnification, I have placed the method depend- 
ent upon it as the first. The lincar magnification can be found either by actual 
measurement on the ground-glass focusing-screen or by computation. If it is to 
be measured, a good way is to select some convenient object in the view, and on 
the edge of a strip of paper mark off two opposite extremities of the object as it 
appears on the ground-glass when the positive lens only is used. Then attach 
the telephoto lens, and, when it has been adjusted ready for the exposure, place 
the strip of paper on the ground-glass with one of the marks previously made 
on one extremity of the object selected, as it now appears, and then mark off 
the other extremity. By folding the paper or comparing the distances with a 
rule, it can be ascertained how many times one is contained in the other, thus 
giving the linear magnification. 

If the magnification is to be computed, it can be found by dividing the dis- 
ance between the focusing-screen and the back surface of the negative lens by 
the focal length of the negative lens and adding one to the result. 
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The linear magnification being known, the exposure can be easily calcu- 
lated. It is equivalent to the exposure required with the positive lens multiplied 
by the square of the linear magnification. Probably every reader of this article 
knows that the focal length of the lens used determines the size of every object in 
the image. Ifa lens of six-inch focal length produces an image of some object 
two inches square, and we substitute a lens of twelve inches focal length — 
double the first lens — we shall find that the image is now four inches square. 
In other words, the area of the image instead of being 2 x 2=4 square inches is 
4 x 4=16 square inches. It is readily seen, therefore, that although the linear 
measurements increase in proportion to the focal length of the lens, the areas 
increase in proportion to the square of the focal length. With the first lens the 
light reflected from the object is spread over an image-area of sixteen square 
inches, so that the intensity of the light at any point of the larger image is one- 
fourth what it is in the smaller image, and we must, therefore, give four times 
the exposure. 

Let us now consider the second method of finding the exposure. As is well 
known, a telephoto combination brings about the same result, with respect to 
the size of the image, as an ordinary lens of considerably longer focus than the 
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combined focal lengths of both positive and negative lenses of the telephoto 
combination, except that with an ordinary lens, camera extension is required in 
proportion to the magnification, while with the telephoto equipment it is not 
necessary. Now the focal length of a telephoto combination is equivalent to the 
focal length of the positive lens multiplied by the linear magnification. For 
illustration, the focal length of a combination adjusted to give an eightfold mag- 
nification with a positive lens of six inches focal length is equivalent to a positive 
lens of forty-eight-inch focal length. Further than this, the exposure with the 
combination mentioned is exactly the same as with a lens of forty-eight-inch 
focal length. We all know that exposure with given lenses varies as the squares 
of their focal lengths; or, in other words, if two seconds is the correct time with 
the ordinary lens of six-inch focus, we find the exposure with the combination 
mentioned by the following equation: 


48 x 48 
Ws eres 
6x6 


=128 seconds 


The third method of finding the exposure is to calculate the F. value of the 
telephoto combination, which may be done by multiplying the F. value of the 
stop in the positive lens by the linear magnification. For example, if stop F.8 
is used in the positive lens of a telephoto combination adjusted to give an eight- 
fold magnification, the F. value of the entire combination is sixty-four. We can 
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now determine the exposure directly with an exposure-meter as in the case of an 
ordinary lens, or we can compute it, since we know that exposure with given lenses 
varies as the squares of their F. values. Thus, if two seconds is the correct time 
for the positive lens, the F. value of which is eight, we find the exposure with the 
combination mentioned by the following equation: 


64 x 04 
8x8 


=128 seconds 


The instructions given so far tell how to determine the correct exposure so 
far as it is dependent upon the lens. There are other considerations, however, 
such as the fact that the diffusion of light, always experienced in long-distance 
work, reduces the requisite exposure much more than one would suppose. It is, 
therefore, important not to over-expose and lose contrast. Mr. Frank B. Dob- 
bins, an authority on telephoto work, has made a careful study of the modifica- 
tions necessary as a result of the above-named fact, and the results of his experi- 
ments I quote from The Photo-Miniature in the form of two tables. 
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TABLES FOR USE WITH TELEPHOTO COMBINATIONS 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE LENSES 


Rule. 





Multiply the normal exposure required with ordinary photographic 
lenses by the ratios given. 
Table 1.— For objects 1,000 feet distant or less, using no color-screen. 


Magnification 8 7 6 5 
Dark objects in shadow 64 49 30 25 
Dark objects in good light 48 30 27 18 
Bright objects in shadow 48 36 27 18 
Bright objects in good light 32 24 18 12 
Bright objects in intense light 16 12 10 8 


Table 2.— For objects more than 1,000 feet distant, using a color-screen 
and isochromatic plates. If no screen is used, the exposure will, of course, be 
about one-fourth that necessary when it is used, the exact reduction depending 
upon the depth of the screen. 


Magnification 8 6 


/ 
Dark objects in shadow 64 49 36 “ 
Dark objects in good light 50 38 28 20 
Bright objects in shadow 50 38 28 20 
Bright objects in good light 30 28 21 15 
Bright objects in intense light 22 18 14 10 


There are other kinds of telephoto work, however, and in architectural photog- 
raphy, for instance, where details, inaccessible with the ordinary camera, are 
taken on a large scale, we find no such diffusion of light as referred to above. 
We do not look through a considerable depth of dust-laden air; the objects are 
comparatively near, and the shadows of the ordinary picture may become the 
high-lights of the telephoto negative. Although the eye ignores a considerable 
lack of detail in the ordinary photograph of a building, in a telephoto picture of 
the capitol of a column, a cathedral facade or a section of bas-relief, the detail 
must be perfect. Thus it may be seen that it frequently becomes necessary to 
increase the relative exposure when using the telephoto lens. This one is often 
obliged to do as a result of color, concerning which the photographer must be 
constantly on his guard. The detail to be photographed may be in red sandstone, 
white marble or dark bronze, and one can readily see that the exposure will vary 
in each case. 

Although possibly beyond the scope of this article, a suggestion on develop- 
ment may not be out of place. If telephoto negatives are not fully developed 
with an agent which tends to produce vigor they will be too flat. This is due to 
the fact that the views are mostly well-lighted, open scenes in which there are 
few shadows; and while the eye usually fails to notice the lack of contrast, the 
intervening distance has so softened the shadows that the negative does not be- 
gin to show as much snap as the actual scene in nature would if viewed from a 
nearer standpoint. 
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Our Illustrations 


THE EDITORS 


N his able article Mr. Findlay gives such minute details of Mr. Norrie’s 

methods of working that there is but little to add here. As stated at the 

bottom of page 158, all of the beautiful marines reproduced in this issue, 

with one exception, were made with a half-plate Shew X it camera fitted 
with a Shew Eclipse doublet lens of 64 inch focus and Shew central shutter. 
Stop £/11 was used in every case. ‘“‘Fraserburgh Breakwater in Winter” was 
made with a Cooke lens of 11-inch focus working at f/11. All were developed 
with pyro-ammonia and printed on P. O. P. as described on page 160. 

“On a Summer Sea,” as an effect in lighting, is altogether charming, and, 
like all of Mr. Norrie’s work, is conspicuous for beauty in spacing. Note the 
variety in distances between the boats, and from the boats to the margins; also 
the proportions of water and sky. The glassy surface of the sea and the distant 
thunder-clouds tell of the heat and calm just before a storm and are in keeping 
with the title. One cannot help feeling, however, that the two boats are of equal 
importance and that as a composition the picture loses by the divided interest. 
Data: August, 6 A.M.; good light; s's second; Imperial Special Rapid plate. 

“The Harbor Entrance, Fraserburgh,” is another atmospheric study show- 
ing in an eminent degree those qualities of breadth and mystery which are the 
admiration of all true pictorialists. The value of mist as a cloak for common- 
place details was never seen to better advantage, and the pearly lights on the 
water and the bright openings in the cloud-bank give to the scene just the right 
touch of fantasy. Data: August, 5 A.M.; good light; s's second; Sovereign plate. 

Both of the subjects on page 159 have been specially mentioned by Mr. 
Findlay as examples of Mr. Norrie’s methods of working. Of the two we prefer 
“She’ll Plough the Waves No More,” because of its human appeal — an old 
wreck always seems to bring a heartache. The object of importance is well 
placed in the picture, the atmospheric qualities are delightful and the surround- 
ings well chosen to accentuate the feeling of desolation. Data: March, 8 A.m.; 
#5 second; Sovereign plate. 

“The Bait-Gatherers,” although interesting in its way, possessing good 
material and admirably rendering the cold grays of early morning, is defective 
as a composition because the figures are going out of the picture, thus destroying 
complete unity. Mr. Norrie cannot furnish the data regarding this subject. 

A picture which strongly calls to mind the familiar work of F. J. Mortimer 
is “A Winter Sea.” Here again we notice the thoughtful spacing of sea and sky; 
and in the contrast of dark water against white spray and dull sky above lies the 
secret of winter coldness which invests the subject. Never were opposed meas- 
ures of light and dark shown to better advantage than in the breakers at the left 
and the rocks at the right. Data: February, 11.30 A.M.; fair light; #5 second; 
Imperial Special Rapid plate. 
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‘Herring-Fishing Boats Setting Sail,” a scene typical of the North Sea, 
wins commendation because of its pictorial qualities, human appeal and unity — 
the boats seem to hold together like as many birds. The silhouette effect of the 
sails gives them a nearness which the expanse of water in the foreground contra- 
dicts. Possibly some of this might be trimmed away to advantage, although it 
is made interesting by the reflected light. Data: July, 7 A.m.; good light; ys; 
second; Sovereign plate. 

“Waiting for the Boats” is a genre study of unusual merit and deserves 
special credit because so many persons are included. The poses are all natural, 
and every person seems unconscious of the camera; even one of the women 
whose face is turned away from the water seems to be gazing in an intermediate 
direction. If done intentionally this was a happy thought, for it lends variety. 
Data: August, 10 A.M.; good light; 2's second; Sovereign plate. 

“Fraserburgh Breakwater in Winter” has all the coldness of “‘A Winter 
Sea,” as a result of its contrasted tones. The composition is good and as an 
example of high-speed work it stands high, due to the fact that the spray has not 
been “frozen” in mid-air by too short an exposure. Data: March, 11 A.M.; 
fair light; s'5 second; Sovereign plate. | 

One of the gorgeous sunsets seen in the north of Scotland furnishes material 
for ‘Sunset, Looking up Moray Firth.’’ The sky is of chief importance and 
has justly been given the largest amount of space, while the shore and water are 
subdued in tone. The dark promontory would seem to furnish an example of 
unbalance were it not for the tiny sails at the right. Data: July, 8 p.m.; fair 
light; 1's second; Imperial Special Rapid plate. 

Life and action are the themes of ‘Reapers of the Sea,”’ and it has all the 
excitement of a race. Note how the speed of the leading boat is shown by the 
spray at the bow and swirling wake at the stern; note also how this is accentuated 
by the fact that the craft has traversed three-quarters of the distance across 
the print and is about to shoot out of it, while the laggards behind have three- 
quarters of the distance yet to travel. This should furnish food for thought for 
those interested in conveying the impression of rapid motion. Data: August, 
7 A.M.; good light; 25 second; Sovereign plate. 

Swans are always attractive because of their grace and beauty, but one 
rarely sees them so attractively portrayed as in Miss Lyman’s photograph. There 
is a delicacy and softness about the rendering which is largely responsible for its 
charm; and with regard to the positions of the swans themselves the artist has 
seized a very opportune moment for working the shutter. Data: 7 A.M.; sun 
shining through fog; Goerz Dagor lens; stop U.S. No. 8, 3's second exposure; 
Eastman N. C. Film; pyro developer; W. D. platinum print. 

“Chloris,” by James Arthur, a leading professional of Detroit, Mich. The 
title — the Greek for the Roman “ Flora’’— well fits this young goddess, herself 
a flower of adorable charm. The beauty of the model speaks for itself. The 
artist has wisely thrown upon the young woman as much light as is consistent 
with artistic effect, without slighting the huge bunch of flowers she clasps to her 
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breast. The pose is easy, graceful and unaffected, and the absence of accessories 
only heightens the simplicity and effectiveness of the composition. The picture 
was exhibited for the first time at the Detroit convention, July 14-17, where it 
was greatly admired. Data: July, 11 A.M.; bright light; Dallmeyer Portrait lens, 
4o-inch focus, Stop No. 3; 12 seconds exposure on Seed plate; pyro developer; 
Angelo platinum print. 

“‘Spring-Blossoms,”’ by Miss Katherine Bingham, professional, with studio 
at St. Johnsbury, Vt., awarded second prize in the landscape competition at the 
New England convention, Boston, July 28-30. This is a typical spring scene in 
Vermont, expressed with characteristic delicacy and tenderness by the artist. 
The composition is consistently quiet and simple; there is no perceptible stir or 
animation, except the early blossoms and the sense of balmy sweetness in the air. 
It is this quality, no doubt, that favorably impressed the judges, and which our 
readers will do well to remember when any other spring shall appear. Data: 
May, 3 P.M.; full sun; Plastigmat lens, single combination, 18-inch focus, U. S. 
No. 4; five times screen; § second exposure; Cramer Inst. Iso. plate; pyro- 
acetone developer; platinum print. 

“The Blacksmith,” by W. B. Davidson, a professional photographer of 
Narragansett Pier, R. I., awarded the first prize —a silver medal — in the 
genre Class at the New England convention. An indoor genre presents serious 
technical difficulties, chief of which is the limited source of illumination, although 
in this case the light seems to come in, generously enough, through the entrance 
of the shop. Grace is not to be looked for in the motions of an artisan, and yet 
there is little that is offensively clumsy in the attitude of our blacksmith. The 
figure is admirably lighted and stands out effectively against the interior of the 
shop. The texture of flesh is admirably rendered and the harmony of tone is 
grateful to the eye. Data: September at noon; good light; Voigtlander Eury- 
scope, Series IV, 10-inch focus, used wide open; 2 seconds exposure on Stanley 
plate; pyro developer; Angelo platinum print. 

“Portrait,” by Charles Wesley Hearn, a professional portraitist of Boston, 
Mass. This picture was accorded the highest honor — a solid gold medal in the 
grand portrait class — at the New England convention last July. An illustra- 
tion of the award appears elsewhere in this issue. Although the pose of the 
model is inclined to be somewhat rigid, because the head follows the line of the 
upper part of the body, the general effect is exceedingly good. There is an easy 
flow of line that is suggestive of the best al fresco portraits of the early English 
school of painting. The body inclines forward, thus giving strong emphasis to 
the head and bust, but at the expense of repose. The subordination of accessories 
is not forced, but logical and pleasing. The background performs its share in 
the composition with becoming modesty and harmonizes well with the figure. 
Data: July, 11 A.M.; fair light; Voigtlander Euryscope lens, Series IV, 174-inch 
focus; largest stop; 6 seconds exposure; Seed 27 plate, 11 x 14; pyro developer; 
Angelo Sepia platinum print. 

“The Fisherman,” by Geo. E. Tingley, a professional of Mystic, Conn. 
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This picture is one of four prints, winning the second prize in the genre class 
competition at the New England convention. The composition is simple enough 
— the boat with its sole occupant a little to the left relieved against the water, 
distant shore and sky. The atmospheric perspective is admirable and there are 
no objects to detract from the chief point of interest. A matter of apparently 
little moment is the figure of the fisherman leaning over the boat and away from 
the center of the picture. This movement is checked or compensated for by the 
barrel of fish which is floating in the water close to the boat and with the con- 
tents of which the fisherman is quite busy. Although a snap-shot, with great 
opportunities for harsh contrasts, the picture gives evidence of full exposure and 
abundant technical skill in subsequent operations. Data: 9.30 A.M. in the spring; 
sun overcast; Bausch and Lomb lens, 14-inch focus; stop U. S. 128; 4 second 
exposure on Cramer Crown plate; pyro developer; platinum print. 

Another specimen of good professional work is the portrait by A. Allyn 
Bishop, of Newport, Vt. It illustrates excellences in pose, lighting and man- 
agement of accessories — factors in portraiture many amateurs are struggling 
to master. Nevertheless, the cuffs might easily have been brought down to a 
lower key, thus being less conspicuous. Mr. Bishop won the first prize in the 
portrait competition at the New England convention, this portrait, while not the 
best of the three exhibited, being best adapted to half-tone reproduction. We 
regret that we are unable to publish the data regarding this print. 

“Sunset on the Columbia River,” by W. Stuart Smith, although purely 
decorative and intended for magazine page-ornamentation or some similar pur- 
pose, is very pleasing to the eye and typical of the gorgeous sunsets seen in the 
Northwest. The strong silhouette of the river-bank against the glowing sky is very 
suggestive of the now-popular poster effect. Data: Evening, sunset glow; R. R. 
lens, 84-inch focus; with lens wide open } second exposure on Seed 26x plate; 
pyro developer; print on Regular Carbon Velox enlarged from 5 x 7. 






































W. STUART SMITH SUNSET ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
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EDITORIAL 











A Singular Decision 


N principle we deprecate expressions of dissatisfaction with the find- 

ings of the jury at photographic conventions. Last year, for instance, 

we heartily endorsed the verdict of the judges at the convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of New England, which was roundly scored during 
and after that event. The jury was composed of good men and their verdict was 
just. We have heard no adverse comment on the results of this year’s judgment, 
for the arbiters were also carefully selected, and their decisions were reached 
after honest, thorough and impartial consideration. Indeed, after the official 
announcement of the award, by Secretary Hastings — which was heartily ap- 
plauded — an unsuccessful contestant moved that a vote of thanks be tendered 
the jury for its efficient and unbiased efforts, which was promptly done. 

One of the conditions imposed upon pictures entered in the Grand Portrait 
Class was that they should measure at least 8 x 10. Several excellent entries in 
this class fell considerably short of the stipulated dimensions; but as they 
were manifestly printed from 8 x 10 negatives, they were declared eligible. This 
same question arose at the Detroit convention; but how was it met? The first 
grand award was easily won by H. Hoffman, of Philadelphia, a decision based 
upon the undeniable originality, irresistible charm and refined beauty of that 
artist’s exhibit. The fact that the prints were short of the required dimensions 
(8 x 10) seemed to have escaped the vigilance of the judges. J. C. Strauss came 
next with the second prize, followed by E. E. Doty with the third. Then oc- 
curred an incident which culminated in a complete change of the original ver- 
dict — the prerogative of any well-regulated jury. The second became first, the 
last was moved up to second place and an exhibit without special merit was 
granted the third award, thus throwing out, altogether, the series of gems by 
Hoffman. The reason assigned for this singular action was the subsequent dis- 
covery that Mr. Hoffman’s pictures were below the required size. So were the 
prints of Mr. Strauss. And thereby hangs a tale. 


Shall the Public Be Excluded? 


HERE is no doubt that not only the Photographers’ Association of 
New England, but State organizations, as well as the national body, 
could make more friends by permitting the public to view the exhibits, 
particularly the pictures, at their annual conventions. It is, obviously, a short- 
sighted policy to exclude those whom, above all, the photographers should en- 
deavor to educate and to propitiate. It is but natural that people fond of pictures 
—and who more so than amateur photographers ? — should wish to enjoy the 
pictures over the merits of which the local press has waxed enthusiastic. The 
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public has been accustomed to visit freely the exhibitions of the American Pho- 
tographic Salon, as well as those of the local camera clubs, and it does not un- 
derstand why it should be inexorably excluded from these annual displays by 
professional photographers. We understand that, as in the case of the conven- 
tion of the New England Association, the executive committee deliberated long 
and earnestly on this question, but failed to solve it in favor of the public. It 
appears that the main objection is not that, when the public was admitted to 
one of these convention exhibitions, several years ago, numerous valuable prints 
were carried away by visitors, but that many professionals, unwilling to pay the 
customary membership-fee of $2.00 and the annual assessment of $2.00, also 
availed themselves of the privilege, which was clearly an injustice to those that 
had met these obligations. Nevertheless, the hope is here expressed that the in- 
coming officers of the various professional associations, including those of the 
New England body, will find a means whereby the public, from which the pro- 
fessional worker obtains his bread and butter, may enjoy these annual displays. 


A Fearless Critic 


HE rational, straightforward remarks about truth in photography by 

G. R. Ballance, in the August PHoto-ERA, struck a responsive chord in 

the breast of every honest worker. Many subscribers wrote us express- 
ing their intense satisfaction with Mr. Ballance’s opinions, which were reén- 
forced by some strikingly beautiful views of Swiss Alpine scenery. Several 
English cotemporaries, including the British Journal oj Photography, also com- 
mented favorably on the article. C. H. Claudy is not the only photographic 
writer who dares call a spade a spade. 


A Word to Competitors 


E understand that many amateurs preparing to send pictures to our 

annual contest are having their prints made by professionals, either 

for reasons of convenience or economy. Such pictures will be barred. 
Those participating in our contests are required to do a// the work themselves, 
from the exposing of the plate or film to the completed print — contact or 
enlargement. 








A Question of Honor 


LL honor to the Swiss Republic for prohibiting within its borders the man- 
ufacture of absinthe at the sacrifice of an enormous revenue! Here’s a 
lesson to every other civilized country on the globe. Which will emulate 
the unselfish example of that little confederation? Perhaps something along 
these lines, but on a smaller scale, is being done in the United States by news- 
paper and magazine publishers, a few of whom guarantee the reliability of their 
advertisements, protect the subscriber as well as the advertiser, and adhere with 
inexorable firmness to their published advertising-rates. Every day such high- 
minded publishers reject tempting advertising-offers unworthy of confidence or 
esteem. Their pecuniary loss may be great, but they have the satisfaction of 
giving their supporters the highest and greatest service in their power. 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD 


THIRD PRIZE — PINHOLE PICTURES 


“Young Spring has gone, and Summer glad; 
The fall of leaf has almost sped; 
The joys of Earth are nearly fled; 
Yet Autumn days are sweet, though sad. 


“Along the vale the gray mist lies; 
No sound of bird, nor hum of bee; 
Leaves scatter from each tossing tree, 
And thistledown before me flies.”’ 


SumMMER has gone, faded like a wreath of mist 
at eve, and soon the trees will lift bare branches 
to the sky, snow will cover the landscape and 
Nature’s long sleep will be begun. The frost 
has already blackened the more succulent plants 
and flowers, but in October or early in Novem- 
ber comes the delightful Indian summer, a most 
bewitching time to roam in the woods and fields 
and along the seashore. 

These still, warm, smoky days of Indian sum- 
mer are days in which the amateur may gather 
many a delightful picture if he but has the time 
to roam afield. Most of us, however, alas and 
alack! are shut in office or study or shop or 
schoolroom, and the fleet Indian summer comes 
and goes and we have to let it — like so many 





other joys and pleasures — slip from us. To 
those who can make little journeys to the fields 
there are excellent opportunities for making 
some very artistic autumn scenes, especially 
along the still pools and the sluggish streams, 
where one may find ready to his camera charm- 
ing studies for “ Reflections.” 


REFLECTIONS 

THE subject for the November monthly com- 
petition is ‘Reflections,’ a subject which ad- 
mits of a variety of pictures, from the ‘silvery 
image in a watery glass,’’ to the one reflected 
from a plate-glass mirror. 

Mirror reflections are really the most difficult 
for the amateur to successfully portray for the 
reason that in using a mirror he usually selects 
one of a large size, whereas an artist in painting 
a picture in which he wishes to introduce a mir- 
ror selects one of quite small dimensions. A 
most attractive painting of this kind, seen at a 
recent loan exhibition, was that of a woman try- 
ing on a hat before a mirror. The woman was 
tall and slender, and she was dressed in an old- 
time costume. Her back was toward the ob- 
server and the glass before which she stood re- 
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flected only her head and a little of the shoul- 
ders. The face in the glass was piquant and full 
of interest in the head-gear which was being 
tried for the first time. Altogether, it was one of 
the most interesting pictures shown in this room. 

Such a picture would not be at all difficult for 
the amateur. By using a small-sized mirror and 
having it hang on the wall instead of standing 
on a dressing-table, one would get the objects on 
nearly the same plane, and the face in the glass 
would not be out of proportion to the figure 
standing before it. 

The highly-polished surface of a table offers a 
medium for making a picture of “Reflections.” 
A glass bow] with a few flowers in it set on the 
shining wood, a violin with a sheet or two of mu- 
sic, three or four old books, with perhaps a can- 
dle or a quaint-shaped lamp, would make good 
still-life studies and, duplicated dimly in the ta- 
ble, would not be at all bad subjects for studies 
in “‘ Reflections.” 

The wet pavements of a city street give one 
fine opportunities for pictures of this interest- 
ing subject. If the sun is clouded over use a 
wide-open lens and a large stop, but if the sun is 
shining then use a smaller stop. Sometimes just 
after a shower the little pools of water on the 
pavements show great depth, mirror-like in the 
fidelity with which they give back unbroken im- 
ages of whatever is reflected in them. 

Night pictures taken on a rainy evening are 
not only interesting, but are not at all difficult. 
The long lines of light from lamps or shining 
out from the windows of houses reflected in the 
wet streets may be so well rendered by the cam- 
era as to give the same impression of a rainy 
night as one feels when looking on a painting of 
the same subject. 

To those who do not dwell in cities the coun- 
try road with puddles of water will be found 
good enough material for a picture. A recent 
photograph in which the amateur has made a 
capital picture shows a winding country road 
with a spreading puddle in the foreground and a 
little maid carefully skirting the miniature pond, 
her reflection showing in the pool and the whole 
making a charming genre picture. 

The most common medium for reflections is, 
of course, the water. Choose a day when there 
are plenty of clouds in the sky; for if the sun is 
shining brightly on the water each tiny ripple on 
the water gives back the sun’s replica and a 
picture spotted with points of light is the result. 
If the surface is too glassy a small stone tossed 
lightly into the water will give long, undulating 
ripples, which break the perfect reflection but 
add greatly to the artistic beauty of the picture. 
Hopkinson Smith’s marines are splendid stud- 
ies of reflections in the water. He makes the 
long, lazy ripples give form, detail and balance 
to his picture. A little care will make it possible 
to get the same effect in the photograph. A year 
or two ago PHOTO-ERA reproduced a water pic- 
ture —a picturesque fishing-boat — which was 
most admirable as an example of what the cam- 
era is capable of doing in the hands of one with 








a “seeing eye.” The point of view was well 
chosen and the reflections in the water as beauti- 
fully rendered as if the work had been done with 
a brush instead of a lens. 

When planning to make photographs for a 
prize-contest it is a capital idea to look up good 
pictures of similar subjects and see how the art- 
ist has treated them. It is the aim of the pho- 
tographic journals to show the best examples of 
work in all classes of pictures, so one will find 
not only suggestions as to treatment, but gain 
many ideas as to choosing his point of view, etc. 

Those of the Guild who are fortunate enough 
to possess copies of ‘‘ Art in Photography,” pub- 
lished by PHoTo-ERA, will find in the pictures 
which it contains fine object-lessons in a great 
variety of subjects. One which well illustrates 
the subject under discussion shows three or four 
travelers walking along a wet and muddy road, 
their figures being reflected in the water which 
stands in the ruts and depressions of the road. 
The reflections of the scattered trees along the 
roadside add to the picture and preserve the bal- 
ance. This is an unusually good picture, and 
well worth studying. It shows what one can 
do under unfavorable circumstances; for the 
sky is heavy and lowering and the trees and 
shrubs bare of foliage, it being early spring. 

The title of the picture is “‘Sale Temps,” and 
was made by L. Missone, of Gilly. 

Don’t spend time searching far and wide for 
what lies close at hand. Make the most of the 
material about you, for therein lies success. 


TIMING DEVELOPMENT BY A FACTOR 
TiMING development by a factor means that 
one calculates the correct time of development 
by the length of time which it takes a plate placed 
in a normal developer to show the first high- 
lights. The whole time which it takes to com- 
plete the development is also noted, and this 
time is divided by the time taken for the first 
high-light to appear. For example: suppose a 
negative is placed in a normal developer — say 
metol-hydroquinone. As soon as the plate is im- 
mersed note on a watch the number of seconds 
before the high-lights appear. Suppose it takes 
thirty seconds, and development is completed in 
three hundred seconds. Divide the three hun- 
dred seconds by the thirty seconds, which will 
give the number 10. This number then is the 
factor of this special developer and guide to its 
future use. The next negative developed in it 
may take twenty seconds for the first high-light 
to appear. Multiply the twenty by the factor, 
which is ten, and the result will be two hundred, 
showing that this negative will be developed in 
two hundred seconds. If it takes forty seconds 
for the first high-light to appear, multiply the 
forty by ten, which will give four hundred sec- 
onds, the length of time necessary for this neg- 
ative. One can thus calculate the time necessary 
to get the best results from the plate, and it saves 
not only time but a vast amount of trouble. 
Having once found the factor, the timing of the 

development is quickly determined. 
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Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints for competition to PHOTO- 

Era, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











PRIZES 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention, and will be awarded a year’s 
subscription to PHOTO-ERA, to be presented by the 
recipient to one of his friends not already a sub- 
scriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be 
bought for the amount of the prize won. 

RULES 

1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHOTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium, 
mounted or unmounted, may be entered, but 
they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition jor which 
it is intended and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoTto-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 


September —“ Artistic Mounting.”” Closes Octo- 
ber 31. 

October — ‘Children.’ 

November — “ Reflections.” 


Closes November 30. 
Closes December 


31. 

December — “‘ Foreground Studies.’”’ Closes Jan- 
uary 31. 

January — ‘Photographs of News Events.” 
Closes February 28. 

February — “ Winter 
March 31. 

March — “Historic Pictures.’ 


Landscapes.” Closes 


’ 


Closes April 30. 
Closes 


April— “The Brook in Springtime.” 
May 31. 





AWARDS — PINHOLE PICTURES 

First Prize: D. H. Brookins. 

Second Prize: George H. Scheer, M.D. 

Third Prize: C. W. Christiansen. 

Honorable Mention: C. F. Clarke, W. F. 
Zierath, M.D., Paul Wierum, George C. Elm- 
berger, Alfred F. Nisle. 

Of all the pictures we have seen, none has 
more fully illustrated the power of the pinhole 
to render lineaments exactly as the human vision 
perceives them, or to record equality of definition 
at the margin as well as at the center, better than 
the winner of the first prize by D. H. Brookins. 
It is seldom indeed that a photograph so realis- 
tically creates the sensation of height of build- 
ings or the feeling of being deep down in one of 
the great gorges of our modern cities — called 
streets. Naturally, much of this effect is lost by 
reduction and reproduction. The post-office 
building at Chicago, as treated in pictorial vein 
by Mr. Brookins, takes on a new interest and 
majesty. Sixty seconds’ exposure was given 
on a July morning before 7 A.M. The print is a 
bromide enlargement in brown. 

The print which received second prize does 
its maker, Dr. Scheer, great credit. In tone and 
composition it is delightful, but, unfortunately, 
it is one of those prints which lose a great deal 
in reproduction. Our engraver has made several 
conscientious attempts, but we regret to say 
that the delicacy and tenderness of the pictorial 
treatment have been lost. The decorative effect 
of line and the pleasing variety in the spacing of 
the trees are still apparent and indicative of care- 
ful thought and artistic perception. Data: July, 
6.30 A.M.; bright sun, but slight suggestion of 
mist in the valley; four minutes’ exposure with 
No. 10 needle-hole, 7-inch draw; Orthonon plate ; 
pyro-soda developer; bromide enlargement from 
a5 x 7 negative. 

The third prize-winner, by C. W. Christiansen, 
shows admirably the pictorial value of mist and 
convincingly demonstrates the ability of the pin- 
hole to rerider atmospheric effects. There is a 
charm of the indefinite about this print which a 
more literal record of prosaic accessories would 
not create, while the sweep of lines takes in and 
unifies every portion of ‘The Old Home- 
stead.” Data: October, 6 A.M.; hazy; No. 10 
pinhole with bellows racked out seven inches; 
ten minutes’ exposure; Premo Film Pack; pyro 
developer; enlargement on Rotograph E. 


STOPS, AND HOW TO USE THEM 


EVIDENTLY many of the Guild members are in 
the same dilemma as was Ferdinand of Navarre, 
for many queries have been received during the 
past month asking about stops and how to use 
them, many of the writers saying that the stops 
were more of a perplexity than any other part of 
the camera. Ferdinand of Navarre exclaimed, 
“These be the stops that hinder!’”” Though we 
have no authority for saying that Ferdinand re- 
ferred to the stops of a camera, his affirmation is 
very applicable to that instrument. 
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In the first place one should understand just 
what a stop is designed for. Its mission is to 
shut off the wandering rays of light that enter 
the lens and bring them with all the others to 
the same point. The straying of the rays of 
light, when due to the form of the lens, is called 
spherical aberration, because the lens not being 
of a uniform thickness, the rays which enter it at 
the center and those which enter it at the edges 
are collected at different points. To correct this 
fault a thin disk of metal with a hole in the center 
is placed before the lens and prevents any of the 
rays entering except those which are collected at 
one focus. When this is done the objects at the 
edge of the plate are seen as distinctly as those at 
the center. Technically, this is called enlarging 
the size of the field, because it enlarges the space 
in which objects may be seen clearly and dis- 
tinctly. 

The stops are each marked with their focal 
values and are to be used according to the light, 
the object to be photographed and the style of 
picture to be made. In wide landscape views the 
largest stop which will give a clear picture all 
over the plate is the stop to use. With a small 
stop one gets a flat picture with very little con- 
trast. The larger stop renders the scene as it 
appears to the eye in regard to distance, propor- 
tion and lighting 

If one is making what is termed a short view 
where the objects are close at hand and there is 
no great distance included in the view, then a 
small stop such as f{/22 would be about the right 
size to use; and if one were making a photograph 
of a town a small stop would also be the kind to 
use, for in these cases detail is what one desires, 
and detail would be lost if the larger stop were 
in place. 

For portrait work a large or medium-sized 
stop should be used. Focus sharply, then turn 
the lens forward a trifle, just enough to soften 
the shadows and insure pleasing modeling of the 
features. Group work would require a smaller 
stop, so that each face would be equally in focus. 
The larger the stop used the shorter must be the 
exposure of the plate, and the smaller the stop 
used the more the exposure must be prolonged 
in order to secure detail and gradation. 

The number of stops with a lens of large size 
ranges from seven to ten, seven usually being 
the number, and their size diminishes in increas- 
ing ratio. For instance, f{/8, in the case of a 
certain lens, has an opening a little over three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, while {/32 has 
an opening of less than a quarter of an inch. 

The iris diaphragm, with which many hand- 
cameras are fitted, consists of a number of thin 
plates so arranged that the opening may be en- 
larged or contracted at will by simply turning a 
ring. This does away with the trouble of chang- 
ing stops. Other cameras have the stops on a 
metal disk, and the proper opening is brought 
before the lens by simply revolving the disk. 

Before one attempts serious work he should 
understand his stops, for, like Claudio, we ama- 
teurs are ‘governed by stops.” 





EXPOSURE 

THE knowledge of just how long to expose a 
plate becomes in time a sort of intuitive quality. 
The eye learns to measure the actinic power of 
light, and knowing the speed of the plate and 
the size of stop used — the speed of the lens be- 
ing already known — the time of exposure is 
quickly determined. 

Actinometers or exposure-meters are very 
useful adjuncts to have, however, because they 
are so constructed as to measure the correct time 
of exposure under different conditions of light, 
speed of plate and size of stop. 

Convenient and useful as these instruments are 
one should learn to depend on one’s eye and judg- 
ment rather than on the exposure-meter. 


COLLECTING WITH A CAMERA 


AMATEURS all know that there are a thousand 
uses — and one more — to which one can put a 
camera besides the one of making snap-shots; 
but how many have thought that the camera 
could be used as a factor for collecting repro- 
ductions of certain things of which one would 
like the originals and which cannot be had for 
love nor money. 

Suppose one has a fancy for old-time prints 
and wood-engravings. These have been so per- 
sistently sought for that the visible supply at 
present is very small, and it is only in the most 
out-of-the-way districts that they can be found. 
There is, however, a way to get exact facsimiles 
by copying them with a camera. Old wood- 
engravings can be successfully copied with a 
camera, for the photograph shows all the crudi- 
ties of the original print, and is almost as good 
as having the wood-engraving itself. 

Perhaps the most interesting things to collect 
in this way with the camera are autograph copies 
of old manuscripts. Most collectors will grant 
the amateur the privilege of copying with his 
camera any of their manuscripts, and in public 
collections one has only to assure the custodians 
of his honesty of purpose to be given the oppor- 
tunity of copying manuscripts which are prac- 
tically priceless. 

In order to have the writing in the same size as 
the original one can use an ampliscope lens, 
which costs very little and which is attached to 
the ordinary lens of one’s camera. 

In copying manuscripts or prints the illumina- 
tion must be very even and, if the paper is yellow 
with age and the ink faded, then by all means use 
an orthochromatic plate. Often the copy is far 
more legible than the original. 

The prints themselves should be made on thin 
platinum paper of smooth surface. They should 
not be mounted on cards, but in a book and 
gummed at the corners with double wafers, 
gummed both sides. Do not fail to make a note 
of the name of the owner of the original print 
or manuscript and where it may be found. 

To one who is fond of collecting autographs 
the making of photographs of rare manuscripts 
will enable him to add some very interesting fac- 
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similes to his collection of originals. ‘There is an 
indescribable something about autograph manu- 
scripts which more than anything else conveys 
the personality of the author. In a photographic 
copy of some of Dr. Isaac Watts’s writings there 
is one of a book of his bearing this comprehen- 
sive title. 
DIVINE MISCELLANIES 
OR 
A MIXTURE OF MATTER 
BEING THE EXERCISE OF SOLITARY THOUGHTS 
ON OCCASIONAL MEDITATIONS, VARIOUS 
OBSERVATIONS, AND SERIOUS CONTEMPLATIONS 
DIGESTED INTO POEMS AND EPIGRAMS 
BY ISAAC WATTS. 


This “Mixture of Matter” is written in a little 
square leather-bound book, the pages of which 
are embellished with scroll-like designs resem- 
bling those with which a schoolboy adorns his 
copy-book. Evidently while the writer was 
“digesting” some “‘Serious Contemplation,” his 
hand mechanically traced the facsimile of the 
rude scrawls with which, in his youth, he had 
been wont to adorn his lesson-books. On the 
next page of this photographic collection is the 
first leaf of a Thanksgiving sermon by broad- 
minded, large-souled Phillips Brooks, who 
counted among his favorite hymns that one by 
Isaac Watts entitled, “Joy to the World, the 
Lord has come.” 

Surely one of the pleasant by-paths of the ama- 
teur must be the collecting of autographs and 
prints with the aid of his faithful camera. 





Answers to Correspondents 

Readers wishing injormation upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
Firint WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 











JAmEs F.— Your negatives were dried too 
slowly and this accounts for their peculiar ap- 
pearance. Negatives should be dried quickly, 
and in a draft if possible. Where negatives are 
placed on a drying-rack close together the mois- 
ture does not have a chance to dry out, and often- 
times one finds the end of the plate next to the 
rack of a different density from that which had 
freer access to the air. 

ELLEN D.S.—To harden the films of nega- 
tives immerse them for five minutes in a solu- 
tion made up of one-half ounce of formalin to 
fifteen ounces of water. This will render the 


film insoluble, and it may be dried by a moder- 
ate artificial heat. 

A. C. Brown.— Ortol is becoming a favorite 
developer with many amateurs. It does not stain 
either the fingers or the negative, and the print- 
ing-quality of a negative developed with it is 
similar to that of pyro. An excellent formula is 





made as follows: twenty ounces of water; one 
hundred grains of Ortol; ten grains of potassium 
bromide; two ounces sulphite of soda crystals; 
one and two-thirds ounces of carbonate of soda 
crystals. To use, take one ounce of stock-solu- 
tion and add one or two ounces of water, accord- 
ing to the density desired in the negatives. For 
snap-shots use one ounce of stock-solution and 
two ounces of water. 

BertHA B.—In the December number of 
PHoTO-ERA for 1904 you will find an article 
giving full details for making lantern-slides. 
As you say you have the file of the magazines 
you can easily refer to this article. A description 
of lantern-slide-making would be too long for 
this column. 

F. E. T. — Use non-halation plates for ma- 
king interior views of churches. Do not try to 
coat plates on the back to do away with the re- 
flection. The non-halation plate will save you 
all that trouble, and besides, one is liable to fog 
the plate unless great caution is observed in 
handling the plate during the coating and dry- 
ing. 

W. C. L.— Conditions of membership in the 
Round Robin Guild are very simple. One must 
be an earnest worker and do all possible to ad- 
vance the standard of photography. There are 
no fees nor dues. Send name and address to the 
editor and a membership-card will be forwarded 
to you at once. 

ALLEN O.—A good water-tone paper for 
black-and-white prints is the W. D. Platinum. 
Print until the outlines are of a deep canary 
color. Take from the frame and slip face down- 
ward into a tray containing water heated to 
about 130° F. The picture develops immedi- 
ately in clear blacks and whites. The whites are 
cleared by placing the print in a bath of muriatic 
acid, one ounce of the acid to thirty ounces of 
water. 

FLORENCE R.— By the equivalent focus of a 
lens is meant the distance between the dia- 
phragm-opening of a double lens and the focus- 
ing-glass when the lens is focused on a distant 
object, say a hundred feet away. 

H. H. L.— Judging from the prints enclosed, 
I should think that your lens lacked depth of 
focus. The objects are clear only on one plane. 
Perhaps you use too large a stop. You do not 
say what lens you are using. If you will write 
me in regard to your lens I may be able to give 
you more definite explanation. 

Marion F.— One of the quickest ways to dis- 
solve hypo is to place the crystals in a cheese- 
cloth bag and pour boiling water over them. They 
will dissolve quickly and the solution will be clear 
and free from dirt. 

CHARLES J.— There is no remedy for your 
spoiled negative. The film has melted and run, 
blurring one-half of the picture. Throw it away 
and make another negative of the subject. One 
should not keep poor negatives unless it happens 
that the subject has family interest. That seems 
to be the only excuse for not destroying a poor 
negative at once. 
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Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return- postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
FLINT WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 











“EVENTIDE,” A. D. H.— This picture, en- 
titled ‘“‘ Eventide,’ shows a pebbly beach, a still 
and mirror-like expanse of water, a canoe rest- 
ing lightly on its surface, and in the background 
a long line of wooded hills and, beyond, the out- 
lines of what might almost pass as mountains. 
The lines in this picture are specially good, with 
one exception. A small dock at the lower left- 
hand of the picture runs at right-angles to the 
other lines and spoils what would otherwise be 
a restful picture of a calmly-closing day. The 
print itself is in soft gray and very appropriately 
mounted. 


“THE Duck-HwuntTErRS,” B. L.— This is an 
admirable picture. It shows young men in a 
boat, one at the oars and the other standing in 
the bow, gun in hand, watching for a chance for 





a shot. Both are intent on the game and seem- 
ingly oblivious to the existence of a camera. 
The water is full of weeds, and in the background 
is a reedy shore with an occasional low tree or 
bush. The picture would make a capital mag- 
azine-illustration. 


“A FAMILIAR TUNE,” D. H. J.— This pic- 
ture shows a group of four small newsboys, one 
of whom is perched on a box and playing on a 
mouth-organ, while two of the other boys have 
their mouths puckered as if whistling an accom- 
paniment to the music. This is a well-taken 
picture, but the subjects are too evidently posed 
to make it interesting. It would be worth the 
artist’s while to make another study of this sub- 
ject. Have the boy actually playing a tune that 
is familiar and that the others are whistling. 
Then watch for the opportune moment and 
make the exposure. 


“THE BENCH SHow,” F. S. G.— This is a 
picture of seven puppies on a bench, and one of 
the best animal studies that has come to the 
Guild for some time. This picture should be 
entered in our next animal contest. Another 
picture by the same artist is called ‘ Feeding 
Bossy,’’-and is a picture of a small boy feeding a 
calf, and is quite as good in its way as is ‘The 
Bench Show.” It is a great pleasure to receive 
such excellent prints as these, for it shows the 
fine standard of work done by Guild members. 





Class 1/2 


Lumitre Sigma 
Lumitre Non-Halation Sigma 


Cramer Crown Non-Halation Hammer 


Class 1 1/4 


Cramer Banner X 
Cramer Banner X Non- 


Non-Halation Ortho 


Plate Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 2 1/2 


Cramer Anchor 
Hammer Fast 


Halation Seed 23 
Class 1 Eastman Extra Rapid 
. E _ Hammer Extra Fast Class 4 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil Hammer Extra Fast Ortho Stanley Commercial 
Cramer Crown Hammer Non-Halation Class 5 





Cramer Instantaneous Iso 

Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Trichromatic 

Defender King 

Defender Ortho Inst. 

Eastman N. C. Film 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Imperial Orthochrome Special] 
Sensitive 

Kodoid 

Magnet 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 

Standard Polychrome 

Stanley Regular 





Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 1 1/2 


Lumitre Ortho A 
Lumitre Ortho B 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 2 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Cramer Medium 
Halation 


Iso Non- 


Cramer Commercial 

Defender Non-Halation Plain 
Defender Non-Halation Ortho 
Defender Ortho Slow 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso 
tion 


Non-Hala- 


Class 12 
Defender Queen 
Seed Process 

Class 100 


Lumitre Autochrome 
Lumitre Red Label Slow 
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The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For October 
COMPILED BY PHIL M. RILEY 


UNDER this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximately accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. If the exposure-times 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion 
of the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 


The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 
plates mentioned during the month of October, on any fine day at noon, when 
the sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at f/8, or U. S. No. 4. 


Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if f/11, U. S. No. 8, 
is used; also between g and 10 A.M. and 2 and 3 P.M. Treble it when the light is rather dull. In- 
crease it four times when there are heavy clouds and very dull light, or if £/16, U. S. No. 16, is used. 
For f/5.6, U. S. No. 2, give half. At 11 A.M. and 1 P.M. increase the exposure one-fourth. From 
10 to 11 A.M. and 1 to 2 P.M. increase it one-half. From 8 to g A.M. and 3 to 4 P.M. increase it five 
times. 





PLATES (List on Opposite Page) 











SUBJECTS Class Class Class Clase Class Class Class | Class | Class Class | Class Class 
u I 14 1% 2 24% 4 5 6 8 12 100 
Studies of sky and fleecy clouds. . . . . | 1/800 1/400 ry 320 1/256 1/200 1 160 1/100 1/80 1/64 1/50 1/32 1/4 


Open views of sea and sky; very distant 
landscapes; studies of rather heavy 
| 


clouds . 66 eee ee ee ee ee 1/400 1/200 1/160 1/128 1/100 1/80 1/50 1/40 1/32 1/25 1/16) 1/2 


Open landscapes without foreground ; open 
beach, harbor and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored | 
objects; studies of dark clouds . . . . 1/200 1/100 1/80 1/64 1 1/40 1/25 1/20 1/16 1/12 1/8 1 

Average landscapes with light foreground ; 
river scenes ; figure-studies in the open; 
light-colored buildings and monuments ; | 
wet street-scenes . . . . 1 ee es /1/100 1/50 1/40 1/32 1/25 1/20 1/12 1/10 1/8 1/6 1/4} 2 

Landscapes with medium foreground; 
landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 
showing both sunny and shady sides ; 
well-lighted street-scenes; persons, ani- 
mals and moving objects at least thirty 
i a 

Landscapes with heavy foreground ; build- 
ings or trees occupying most of the pic- 
ture; brook-scenes with heavy foliage ; 
shipping about the docks; red brick 
buildings and other dark ine ial 
outdoors «+. ee ee ees - 11/25 | 1/12} 1/10 1/8 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/3 | 2/5 | 1/2 2/8 | 1 8 

Portraits outdoors in the shade; very pan 
near objects»... ++ ees - (1/12) 1/6 | 1/5 1/4 | 1/3 | 2/8 | 2/3 | 4/5 1 11/3; 2 16 

Badly lighted river-banks, ravines, gates 
and underthe trees... ...--. 1/6 | 1/3 | 2/5 | 1/2 | 2/3 | 4/5 |11/3/13/5) 2 (22/3) 4 32 

Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
room, light surroundings, big window 


and white reflector ........-. 1/2 1 |11/85'11/2' 2 |22/5| 4 44/8) 6 8 12 96 


bal 
Oo 


1/50 | 1/25 | 1/20 1/16 1/12 1/10 1/46 1/5 1/4 1/3 | 1/2] 4 











In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole num- 
bers were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. In such cases approximate fig- 
ures have been given. Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest 
speed may be used if it is approximately correct. When the nearest speed is too short open the dia- 
phragm a little; when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than too 
short, and the more contrast there is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, 
unless excessive, can be controlled in development, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory 
negative. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication _in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











A NEW LUMIERE SCREEN-PLATE 


A FRENCH patent has recently been granted 
to the Lumiére Brothers for a method of pre- 
paring screen-plates of definite predetermined 
structure for color-photography. The process 
is based on the successive application by imbibi- 
tion to the surface of the screen of suitable dye- 
ing-colors. The process provides for the pro- 
tection of one or several colors by a special 
varnish, one color thus being protected by 
varnish before another is put on. The diagrams 
represent a portion of the screen in various stages 
of manufacture, these representing the making 
of a three-color screen, although the process is 
equally applicable to screens containing a larger 
number of colors. The transparent support of 
glass, film, etc., is given a thin coating of gelatine 
or other suitable substance, and is then passed 
through the following stages of treatment: 

(1) Two-thirds of the surface of the plate is 
covered with a greasy ink, which serves only as a 
temporary resist, and may therefore be of any 
color. This application can be made in the form 


w| ww] wu 
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Fig, 1. Fig. 2, Fig. 3. 


of lines, points or grains. Fig. 1 shows this first 
ink-coating in the form of equidistant lines a a, 
indicated by cross-hatching. 

(2) The portion of the surface not protected 
by the lines is dyed with a suitable solution of 
coloring-matter, violet, for instance. 

(3) The whole surface is then varnished with a 
preparation which must fulfil the two following 
conditions: (2) The solvent employed in making 
it must not dissolve the greasy ink before men- 
tioned. (6) The resin or other substance which 
forms the basis of the varnish must be insoluble 
in liquids which dissolve the greasy ink — that 
is to say, if the ink employed contains linseed 
oil, and the varnish is made of resin previously 
extracted by ether and dissolved in alcohol, the 
solvent of the varnish, alcohol, will not dissolve 





the greasy ink, and after it has evaporated will 
leave the whole surface covered with a thin film 
of resin. This film, in the parts where it in is 
contact with the greasy ink, tends to mix with 
the latter on gentle heating. 

If the plate is next treated with a solvent of 
the ink in which the varnish-base itself is in- 
soluble — that is to say, with sulphuric ether — 
a slight friction will remove all the ink as well 
as the resin which covers it, and will leave on 
the surface of the plate only the resinous lines 
covering the parts which have been dyed violet. 
The structure of the plate at this stage is shown 
in Fig. 1, where w w represent the series of violet 
lines covered with varnish, and a a a the por- 
tions of the unaltered plate from which the ink 
has been removed. 

(4) A second application of ink is now made 
over half the total surface, say, in the form of the 
horizontal lines b shown in Fig. 2, or in any 
other way. The plate is then stained green, this 
dye in the present case being absorbed in the 
rectangular spaces marked v v v, being pre- 
vented from reaching any other part of the plate 
by the lines of ink on the one hand, and the lines 
of varnish on the other. 

(5) The whole surface is again varnished, the 
solvent again applied and the ink removed as 
already described in (3). We then have, as 
shown in Fig. 3, one-third of the surface colored 
violet, indicated by the horizontal hatching, and 
another third colored green as indicated by the 
vertical hatching, the remaining third of the 
area of the plate being uncovered. The colored 
surface being protected by a varnish, the whole 
plate can now be dyed in the red coloring-mat- 
ter, and it is then complete. 





(6) The whole surface of the plate is then 
washed by means of a solvent of the varnished 
base, such as alcohol, and a protective film of 
rubber then applied in order to prepare the plate 
for the application of the sensitive emulsion. 

Figs. 4, 5 and 6 show other forms in which the 
colors may be distributed over the plate. 
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In Fig. 4 one of the colors is applied in the 
form of circles or rectangular polygons covering 
one-third of the surface; the other two-thirds are 
covered with a grain which is equally divided 
between the two colors. 

In Fig. 5 the three colors are divided equally, 
one-third each, in a grain which colors the whole 
surface. One can also combine these different 
forms, as in Fig. 6, where the vertical lines, as 
shown in Fig. 3, are combined with the circles 
and the grain of Fig. 4. By repeating for any 
given number of times the application of the 
ink resist, in each case following it by the process 
above described, a screen of any number of 
colors may be obtained. In short, the invention 
consists in a process of preparing polychromatic 
screens for direct color-photography as follows: 

Each successive fraction of the surface of the 
screen is dyed with a different color, while the 
rest of the surface is protected partly by an ap- 
plication of ink and partly by a varnish covering 
the color or colors previously applied. This 
varnishing is rendered possible by the choice of 
the constituents of the varnish, which must be 
such that the solvent of the resin employed does 
not dissolve the ink, while the resin is insoluble 
in a solvent of this ink. — British Journal of 
Photography. 


AVOIDING FOG IN MERCURY 
INTENSIFICATION 


THOSE who have intensified negatives with 
mercury bichloride have probably discovered to 
their sorrow, at some later time, that the nega- 
tive had become stained or veiled, and that by it 
printing was retarded. The defect is found both 
when ammonia or sodium sulphite has been 
used to darken the image, although it is more 
marked with the former. This is due in part to 
the fact that washing does not entirely remove 
all traces of mercury from the gelatine film. 
There is a tendency for the residue to be changed 
by ammonia into white, insoluble, mercuric 
chloramide; but, in any case, it is sensitive to the 
action of light and fog will eventually result. 
When sodium sulphite is used as a blackening- 
agent all traces of mercury are at once reduced, 
causing an immediate veil. 

In a recent issue of La Photographie des 
Couleurs, R. Namias suggests a method of avoid- 
ing the difficulty, which should be of great service 
to all, especially professional photographers, 
who must at times do considerable printing from 
an intensified negative. As the procedure advo- 
cated is the result of carefully-conducted experi- 
ments it may be relied upon to prevent the forma- 
tion of veil to any appreciable extent at the time 
of treatment or upon subsequent exposure to 
light. In a word, it does away with the imperma- 
nency of the image in mercury intensification. 

The bleaching-solution should contain, in 
addition to the usual quantity of mercury bichlo- 
ride, two per cent of common salt and one per 
cent of hydrochloric acid. 

When bleached immerse the negative for ten 
minutes in a one-per cent solution of nitric acid, 





















































afterwards washing carefully before immersion 
in the ammonia blackening-bath. 


PORTRAITS ON DEVELOPMENT PAPER 

DEVELOPMENT papers have recently been so 
much improved that they are now used to a large 
extent for portraiture in professional studies. 
The beauty and uniformity of results depend 
almost wholly upon producing the right sort of 
negative — one which is a trifle thinner than the 
average, and having moderate contrasts. A slight 
accident in exposure or development may pro- 
duce a negative which is not at all suited to this 
printing-medium, the tendency usually being to 
secure too much contrast. In such cases J. Peat 
Millar suggests a simple dodge in The British 
Journal of Photography, and his illustrations go 
to prove that it is an effective one. 

“In printing from a negative which is too 
contrasty, a much softer and more pleasing re- 
sult will be obtained if a piece of clean, clear 
glass is placed between the negative and the 
printing-paper, and the exposure made with 
light coming through a lens. If the exposure 
were made in the ordinary way, the result would 
be softer, but the image would be blurred, and 
of no use for professional portraiture. The fol- 
lowing is the best method of procedure: Take a 
piece of the most rapid paper obtainable, place 
it in an ordinary printing-frame as usual, but 
with a piece of clear glass between the paper and 
the negative, and expose for the required time 
by placing the frame on the easel of an enlarging- 
camera so that a full play of light from the lens 
will fall on the negative, which must remain 
stationary during the exposure, the lens being 
uncapped and re-capped as in enlarging. The 
paper most suitable for this work is one of the 
slow varieties of bromide — gaslight papers re- 
quiring too prolonged an exposure when a num- 
ber of prints are wanted. 

“This method is also a convenience to the 
worker who does a little in carbon printing, and, 
to save double transfer, exposes his plate with 
the glass side towards the lens, and for those de- 
siring to turn out prints on gaslight or bromide 
paper. He has only to place the negative the 
wrong way about in the printing-frame, expose 
to light coming through the lens, as above, in 
order to obtain prints as sharp as he can want 
them, and at the same time get a soft result from 
his carbon negative. The result will be the same 
whether the light is daylight or artificial, and the 
time of exposure about the same as in enlarging. 

“Tf no enlarging-apparatus is obtainable, the 
same result may be obtained by using any lamp, 
with a lens in front of the light, which throws 
out a straight beam, such as is known as a 
‘bull’s-eye.”, The advantage consists in the 
light coming through a lens and traveling in a 
straight line.” 


CORRECT COLOR-VALUES 


A FOUR-TIMES screen is usually best, and one 
which is more than twelve-times usually gives 
unnatura] and unpleasant effects. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, 
Exhibitions and Conventions are solicited for publication 











NOTES OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CONVENTION 


As we remarked in our previous issue, al- 
though the convention of the P. A. of N. E. 
was slimly attended, the program was carried 
out as originally announced. There were ad- 
dresses by President Place, Treasurer Holman, 
Morris B. Parkinson, H. A. Collings and George 
G. Rockwood; illustrated talks by J. E. Brula- 
tour on color-photography and Alon Bement on 
art-principles applied to photography, and the 
usual reports by the association officials and the 
jury. Other pleasing features were the presenta- 
tion of a handsome gavel to President Place and 
the awards of prizes. 

A peculiar incident at one of the sessions was 
the receipt of a characteristically egotistical 
letter from a former Boston photographer — 
G. Waldon Smith, but no longer in the profes- 
sion — in which he claimed the distinction of 
being the founder and organizer of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of New England. To this 
Secretary Hastings (the first president of this 
body, in 1897) was constrained to reply that, as 
an actual fact not Mr. Smith, but he, Mr. 
Hastings, was the originator of the New England 
Association. That the convention sustained its 
loyal secretary was proved by the hearty applause 
which greeted his explanation. 


The report of Treasurer Holman, in which he 
explained the condition of the association’s 
funds, and his determination not to accept the 
nomination for president of the association, but 
rather to remain its treasurer until every cent 
was paid back into its treasury by the Provi- 
dence bank, the former and present custodian, 
created a scene, perhaps, never before witnessed 
at a photographic convention, and stirred the 
emotions of every one present. When this was 
followed by a vote of confidence in every action 
taken and to be taken by the treasurer in the 
financial interests of the association, it was Mr. 
Holman’s turn to be affected, and the big- 
hearted man retired and left the hall. 


The art-section averaged as excellent as that 
of last year, although one missed pictures by 
Garo, who, for some good reason, did not con- 
tribute a single picture. 

A series of portraits by Dudley Hoyt, non-- 
competitive, was a delight to the eye. He is a 
master of line and pose and in the management 
of light drapery. The silvery gray tone of his 
prints, as well as the refinement, elegance and 
dignity of his beautiful models, challenged ad- 
miration. 





The prizes awarded for the best prints in the 
Angelo and Aristo classes were certainly gener- 
ous. They consisted of 11 x 14 Century Universal 
Studio Outfits, or, at the option of the winner, 
8 x 10 outfits with ten plate-holders, the cash- 
value of each being $105.09. The lucky winners, 
J. H. C. Evanoff and C. S. Cochrane, respec- 
tively, know how to appreciate prizes of such 
practical value. 


That was a very appropriate motto which Mr. 
Collings used as the text of his practical business 
talk —‘‘A dead fish will float down stream; but 
it takes a live one to swim against the current.” 


Our compliments to Mr. Pohle for his novel 
and fetching idea of utilizing colored infants 
with which to demonstrate his “Invisible Baby- 
Holder.” The results were convincing. ‘Oh 
no! Not ours!” protested Mrs. Pohle, laugh- 
ingly —an unnecessary denial, for the mother 
of the little pickaninny sat close by. 


In removing his pictures entered for a prize 
a New Hampshire photographer was handed a 
lemon by a fun-loving friend. Pocketing the 
golden fruit, the beaten competitor remarked 
philosophically: ‘‘Thanks, brother. It’s round 
in form and yellow in color, therefore as good as 
a gold-medal. I’m all right.” 


Among the numerous visitors to our offices 
during the convention of the P. A. of N. E. was 
the chemical expert of a well-known _photo- 
paper manufacturer. Wishing to test his pow- 
ers of analysis, we showed him the first prize- 
winner in the Round Robin Guild’s Animal 
Contest — Paul Wierum’s head of a Newfound- 
land dog “Princess,” an enlargement in warm 
sepia. Inspecting the print carefully, the spe- 
cialist shook his head doubtfully, remarking, 
“Tt is hard to identify this paper. One thing is 
sure: he’s tried it on the dog.” 


The arrangements for the comfort and con- 
venience of the delegates were as complete as 
last year, when the committee in charge was 
congratulated on all sides for its skill and 
efficiency. Lemonade, plain and of the tinted 
variety, was gratefully appreciated during those 
hot days. 

What this attendance lacked in numbers, 
those present made up in enthusiasm, for which 
there was abundant cause. 


As Secretary Hastings and Treasurer Holman 
explained very clearly, the relatively meagre 
attendance was due to the recent hard times 
throughout the country, which had been par- 
ticularly severe on New England. 
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Apropos of eloquence that thrills and abides, 
and official loyalty, here are our sentiments. The 
National boasts of its Barrows; Michigan has 
her Griffith; New York, her MacDonald; but 
there is only one Holman, and he belongs to New 
England, God bless her! 


A photographer of the Pine Tree State left 
his wife admiring the art-exhibits at Mechanics 
Hall while he went down town to inspect the 
decorations in honor of the Knights of Pythias. 
Standing, thus, in front of one of Boston’s most 
popular department-stores, our Biddeford friend 
remembered his promise to bring home a new 
toy for his little son. Entering the gay establish- 
ment, he inquired of a comely salesgirl for the 
Toy Department. The information was gladly 
given, and, as he started to leave, she caroled: 
“Oh stay and toy with me!” 


If this meet the eye of a demonstrator for an 
eminent photo-paper manufacturing firm, we 
sincerely hope that he will remember that he is 
the only one associated with his house who, in 
his enthusiasm in praising the excellences of its 
products, is constantly slopping over. No one, 
except him, uses forms of intemperate expression. 
The effect produced upon the mind of the lis- 
tener, whoever he may be, is unpleasant. If he 
be one whose interest in favor of the house is so- 
licited, the result is likely to be just the opposite. 
We are glad to state that this is the only instance 
with which we are familiar in which a demon- 
strator or sales-agent of an estimable concern 
finds it necessary to vehemently attack any per- 
son identified with a rival firm, a photographer 
or a journalist, for the purpose of furthering the 
interests of the house he represents. ‘Temper- 
ance in speech, whether public or private, is a 
virtue. 


The pictures competing for the solid gold 
medal were not calculated to set the world 
aflame. The great masters in portraiture dis- 
played a singular indifference in this compe- 
tition — or was it a case of. magnanimity? In 
any event, a Boston man carried off the precious 
award — and merited it, too. 

Had it not been for the Boston fire of July 8, 
which destroyed the collection of European pic- 
tures formed by Mr. W. H. Fell, the foreign 
section would have been much larger. Fortu- 
nately, there were forty portraits of rare power, 
expressiveness and beauty by Nicola Perscheid, 
of Berlin, one of the great masters of Germany. 

It was noticeable that no dissatisfaction was 
expressed with the verdict of the jury, which, in 
all candor, performed its duty with the utmost 
impartiality. 


Tke Boston press reported the proceedings of 
the convention very admirably. In this respect 
the Boston Evening Transcript stood out in bold 
relief; for its “story”? of the convention, from 


day to day, was most capably written, the task 
having been assigned to one of its brightest and 
most capable writers. 








There were not a few requests for admission 
to the art-exhibits by persons interested in pho- 
tography, including amateurs and professional 
artists. They knocked at the gate in vain, how- 
ever. Let us hope that they will fare better next 
year. 
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SOLID GOLD MEDAL FOR GRAND PORTRAIT CLASS, 
OPEN TO THE WORLD. WON BY CHARLES 
WESLEY HEARN, OF BOSTON, MASS. 


List of Exhibitors 

Artura Photo-Paper Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Photo-mounts and folders. Members of the 
firm and staff of demonstrators. 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., 
N. Y. Tessar and Protar lenses. 

Bridges Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Photo-mounts and folders. 

Carter, Rice Co., Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Photo-art papers and boards. Mr. Chas. W. 
Wood. 

Century Camera Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
sion of the Eastman Kodak Co. 

A. M. Collins, Philadelphia. Photo-mounts for 
the professional and the amateur. Mr. H. H. 
Stone. 

Cramer Dry-Plate Co., St. 
and developing-agents. 

Curtis and Cameron, Boston. 
inum Papers, black and sepia. 
Rand. 

Defender Photo-Supply Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Photo-papers and dry-plates. Mr. R. L. 
Ennis (manager of Boston office) and Mr.C. L. 
Jackson. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Angelo, 
Aristo and Nepera exhibits; also the East- 
man School of Photography. Heads of vari- 
ous divisions and corps of demonstrators. 

A. W. Elson and Co., Boston, Mass. Publishers 
of copper-plate paintings, photogravures, 
carbon-photographs and etchings. 

Folmer and Schwing, Rochester, N. Y. Division 
of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


Rochester, 


Divi- 


Louis. Dry-plates 


Harcourt Plat- 
Me. BR. C. 
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C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. Mr. L. J. R. 
Holst and Mr. Frank Benson. 

Arthur S. Hoyt, New York City. Jellitac, photo- 
paste in powder form. Mr. H. Sumner Geer. 

A. J. Lloyd and Co., Boston, Mass. Photo- 
graphic supplies. 

Lumiere N. A. Co., Lyons, France, and Burling- 
ton, Vt. Dry-plates, Autochromes, papers, 
chemicals, etc. Mr. J. E. Brulatour, sales- 
manager for United States, and Mr. E. Schmitz. 

George Murphy, Inc. New York City. Photo- 
graphic supplies. Mr. J. G. Lavender. 

Pifer Positype Co. Photographs direct on paper 
—no negative. Mr. Hunneman. 

Pinkham and Smith Co., Boston, Mass. Photo- 
graphic supplies. Mr. Eugene A. Moore. 

Pohle and Werner Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Original Invisible Baby-Holder — practical 
illustration with colored babies. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Pohle. 

Robey-French Co., Boston, Mass. Display of 
backgrounds. Mr. George A. McLaughlin 
and Mr. S. F. O’Keefe. 

Rochester Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Divi- 
sion of the Eastman Kodak Co. 

Seed Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis. Division of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

C. W. Shepard, Boston, Mass. Cooke Lenses, 
Reflex Cameras and photographic supplies. 
Mr. C. W. Shepard and assistants. 

Sprague and Hathaway Co., West Somerville, 
Mass. Enlargements in oil, pastel, water- 
colors and bromide; also _picture-frames. 
Heads of the firm. 

United Photo-Materials Co., Lewiston, Me. 
Magnet Dry-Plates. Mr. C. O. Lovell. 

Voigtlander and Sohn, A. G., Optical Works, 
New York City. Mr. E. A. Taylor 

Willis and Clements, Philadelphia. Platinotype 
papers. Mr. R. P. Brackett. 

Worcester Supply Co., Worcester, Mass. Pho- 

tographic supplies. Mr. J. E. White. 


Photographic Publications 


PHotTo-ERA, the American Journal of Photog- 
raphy, Boston, Mass. Mr. Wilfred A. French, 
Editor and Publisher, and the Misses Cameron. 

The Camera and The Bulletin of Photography. 
Philadelphia. Mr. Frank V. Chambers, Edi- 
tor and Publisher, and Miss Hearn. 

Wilson’s Photographic Magazine, New York 
City. Mr. T. Dixon Tennant, Chief Editor. 


AN EMINENT PICTORIALIST 


THE work of Charles Vandervelde, examples 
of which have graced the pages of PHoTo-ERA on 
several occasions, is the subject of an illustrated 
article in The Craftsman for September. In his 
appreciation of Mr. Vandervelde the author 
goes into raptures over the delicate, elusive charm 
in composition, and the realization of the soul 
of nature, characteristics which distinguish the 
landscapes of that delightful pictorialist. The 
reproductions are printed in sepia and convey an 
excellent impression of the original prints. 





MR. WARD'S FORTHCOMING 
LECTURES 

THE complete list of lectures to be delivered 
by Mr. H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S., in the 
United States, from Dec. 14, 1908, to Feb. 25, 
1909, is as follows: “Shakespeare at Home;” 
“The Real Dickens Land;” “The Canterbury 
Pilgrimages;”’ ‘The Land of Lorna Doone” 
and “‘The Marvels of Photography.” Photo- 
graphic societies and camera clubs, as well as 
literary clubs, should be interested in these 
lectures, which are model ones in their way and 
illustrated by lantern-slides made by the wife of 
the lecturer, Mrs. Catharine Weed Barnes Ward, 
F.R.P.S. Particulars, including descriptive and 
illustrated pamphlets of the lectures, can be 
obtained from The J. B. Pond Lyceum Bureau, 
Everett House, New York. 


DRESDEN EXPOSITION 


ALL entries of amateur prints for the Inter- 
national Photographic Exhibition at Dresden 
next year must be sent to F. R. Fraprie, 6 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass., by November r. 

Entry-blanks and other literature will be sent 
to any interested amateur on application to this 
address before that time. Most of the important 
photographic societies are to send club-exhibits, 
and an excellent exhibition is already assured; 
but the exposition authorities desire the collec- 
tion to be fully representative of American ama- 
teur photographers at the present time. 


AN INSPIRATION TO PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


THE poor showing made by the professionals 
at the Detroit convention in portraiture was one 
of the weak features of that event. We were 
sorry to note the struggle of numerous pro- 
fessionals in trying to wrestle with advanced 
photography as opposed to conventional or 
routine portraiture. Realizing that everything in 
the portrait must be subordinated in favor of 
the face, many workers are apt to subdue the 
entire picture, except the face, to a violent degree 
—a method usually done by exposing the print 
to the rays of the sun for a few moments, thus 
darkening it, while keeping the face protected. 
The result is that by this method the picture 
assumes an unnatural, dark and gloomy aspect; 
but this is not the new portraiture. The special 
number of The Studio, aside from its valuable 
papers and reprints of color-photography, shows 
a large number of superb portraits in which the 
subordination of the hands, for instance, is very 
admirably managed. This feature commends 
itself with great force to those professional pho- 
tographers who are in the early stages of transi- 
tion from the old to the new photography. Val- 
uable examples in this respect are by Mrs. 
Kasebier, R. Diihrkoop, George H. Seeley and 
Cavendish Morton. This book will be furnished 
by PHoTO-ERA at $2.50 a copy. Postage, 35 
cents. 
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CoLoR-PHOTOGRAPHY, AND OTHER RECENT 

DEVELOPMENTS OF THE ART OF THE CAMERA. 
Special summer number of The Studio. Cloth, 
price, $3.00, paper, $2.50; postage, 35 cents. 
John Lane Company, r1ro-114 W. 32d St., 
New York. 
The dominating feature of this edition of 
The Studio is Color-Photography — an interest- 
ing paper on Lumiére’s Autochrome process by 
Dixon Scott, illustrated by fourteen facsimile 
reproductions of Autochromes by wel!-known 
experts. There are, in addition, and forming a 
worthy escort, one hundred half-tones in mono- 
chrome, representing the work of eminent pic- 
torialists of Great Britain, Germany, Austria, 
France, Italy and America. The volume is 
manifestly the result of discriminating care, and 
is, altogether, a creditable performance on the 
part of the editor, Mr. Charles Holme. 

Mr. Scott treats the now well-known history of 
color-photography in picturesque fashion; but 
the praise which he lavishes on the facsimile re- 
productions far excels their actual worth, unless, 
indeed, his glowing metaphors refer to the 
originals — the Autochromes themselves. He 
seems to forget that a reproduction of an Auto- 
chrome by a printing-process, however skilfully 
executed, must always lack the inimitable lumi- 
nous quality, stereoscopic depth and chromatic 
fidelity of the original, consequently he has no 
license to speak of these color-prints as ‘‘Auto- 
chromes.”” John H. Garo, the eminent Boston 
autochromist, is authority for the statement that 
the best color-reproduction of an Autochrome 
cannot possibly yield more than seventy-five 
per cent of the colors in the original positive. 
A half-tone of a monochrome can come within 
ten per cent of the integrity of the original print. 
We are sorry also to disagree with Mr. Scott in 
his estimate of the Autochromes (i.e., the color- 
prints) of Baron A. De Meyer, which, he de- 
clares, ‘form the most successful Autochromes 
in the book.” Either Mr. Scott has a defective 
color-sense, or he has in mind the original color- 
positives. Be that as it may, there are several 
delightful “facsimiles” in the volume, from 
which we conclude intuitively that they approxi- 
mate, as nearly as is possible, the chrematic 
fidelity of the originals. Among these are “‘ Play- 
mates,’’ by Heinrich Kiihn; ‘The Sisters,” by 
Frank Eugene; “Portrait-Group,” by Heinrich 
Kiihn, and “The Lady in Red,” by Alvin L. 
Coburn. The rest, judged merely as color-prints, 
seem to show a variety of effects, which owe their 
origin either to careful observance of the makers’ 
directions or to individual treatment. 

Of course due allowance must be made for the 
reproductive process which has, for instance, 
imparted to the Jacqueminot roses in De Meyer’s 
“Still Life” an old-rose hue; vet Mr. Scott ac- 
cords the result extravagant praise. Neverthe- 
less he enunciates some pertinent truths: “ For, 
indeed, it seems highly questionable whether the 
autochromist, or the color-photographer of any 
kind, is yet entitled to receive attentions from 
art-critics; whether he is not bound to be con- 











sidered — if not always, at least for the present — 
simply as the adroit exponent of a singular 
mechanical device, a device possessing much of 
profound scientific value, producing results 
which, as records, memoranda, souvenirs, are of 
quite intense interest and some considerable 
charm.” Again, but quite ingenuously: ‘The 
autochrome pictures in this volume, for instance; 
can it really be said of them that they compel 
that swift, unmistakable stir of the senses — 
half rustle of contentment, half thrill of dis- 
quiet — which is the body’s signal of the presence 
of authentic art?” 

In spite of a few necessarily unavoidable short- 
comings, The Studio has given to the public the 
most satisfactory exposition of color-photog- 
raphy yet attempted by any publication. 

The illustrations in monochrome are, for the 
most part, pictorial masterpieces. Here Mrs. 
Kasebier is seen positively at her best; so are 
Alexander Keighley, Malcolm Arbuthnot, Alvin 
L. Coburn (represented by new subjects, in- 
cluding the most novel and exquisitely beautiful 
presentation of the much-pictured Santa Maria 
della Salute, Venice, which we have ever seen), 
Alfred Stieglitz, George Seeley, Guido Rey, 
H. W. Miiller, Cavendish Morton, A. De Meyer, 
Heinrich Kiihn, J. Dudley Johnston, Robert 
Demachy, George Davison, R. Lincoln Cocks, 
J. Craig Annan, Siri Fischer-Schneevoigt (a 
marvelously realistic head of a girl) and others of 
equal eminence. No more imposing series of 
pictures has ever been presented in book-form. 





The American Federation 
of Photographic Societies 
An organization for the advancement of pictorial phe- 


tography, encouragement of pictorial workers 
and the development of new talent. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: PHOTO-ERA 


President: F. M. TuckeRMAN, 1106 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 


apy ig : R. E. Weeks, 166 Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Secretary: CLARENCE B. HALE, 215 Jackson Boule- 


vard, Chicago, Ill. 


Treasurer: GEORGE C. ELMBERGER, 395 Lee Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Historian: ‘Wm. A. RHEINHEIMER, 1222 Clara Ave- 


nue, St. Louis, Mo. 











By the time this issue of PHoTo-ERA reaches 
its readers the entries for the Fifth Salon will be 
reaching Chicago, the present headquarters of 
the Federation, where, as soon as possible after 
October the first, they will be passed upon by 
the jury. It is the intention to thereafter advise 
all entrants as to the decision of the jury, such 
advice probably to be in the shape of a list of 
pictures selected for the Salon and of those 
chosen for the exhibit, which is to be sent to 
sustaining club-members. 

It may take a little time to prepare the lists 
and mai! them, hence we ask in advance the pa- 
tient consideration of all interested. 
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WITH THE TRADE 











F.THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


THE application of the Language-Phone has 
revolutionized methods of acquiring a foreign 
language. It is amazing in how short a time — 
three months being the minimum — a person of 
even moderate intelligence can now learn to 
speak French, German, Italian or Spanish with 
fluency and accuracy, and at small expense. 
The Editor of PHoTo-ERA has personally tested 
the Language-Phone Method and does not hes- 
itate to pronounce it an ideal means of mastering 
a foreign tongue. 


THE JOY OF A GOOD PENCIL 


For ordinary, daily use no lead-pencil made 
today surpasses Eberhard Faber’s_ rubber- 
tipped 342 No. 2. It writes with the smooth- 
ness, clearness and elegance of a high-grade 
pen. The lead is superbly black and firm. 
Enthusiasts buy a dozen at a time. A sample 
sent free to any subscriber of PHoto-ERA by 
the manufacturer, Eberhard Faber, Green 
Point, N. Y. 

= 


Enthusiasm and the right idea always win out 
in the end. In this respect PHOTO-ERA /urnishes 
a@ case in point. 

be: 


BURKE & JAMES’ CATALOG 


THE No. 11 general catalog of Burke & James, 
Chicago, is now ready for distribution. It is by 
far the best this firm has ever issued, and con- 
tains many new and meritorious specialties 
which will interest all of our readers. The book 
contains 280 pages, fully illustrated and indexed; 
printed on fine paper with strong, handsome 
cover. This book should be in the hands of 
every professional and amateur photographer 
and will be sent to any one interested, free, upon 
request. 

Burke & James also announce that they have 
just been appointed sole Western agents for the 
Autotime Camera Scales, described in our ad- 
vertising-columns. 


TO USERS OF ARTURA PAPERS 


“ARTURA RESULTS” is the name of a booklet 
issued by the Artura Photo-Paper Co., Colum- 
bus, O., in the interests of its patrons. It is re- 
plete with practical hints, formule, etc., helpful 
in the successful manipulation of Artura papers 
— Iris, Chloride, Carbon Green and Carbon 
Black. The information conveyed, expert knowl- 
edge in the fullest sense, commends itself to every 
one interested in the excellent Artura products. 
A copy sent free to any one for the asking. 





PICTURESQUE SWITZERLAND 


Tue New York agency of the Swiss Federal 
Railways, 241 Fifth Ave., has sent us a set of 
their publications which we are glad to notice 
for the benefit of our readers. One of these con- 
sists of an album of fifty typical Swiss views, 
admirably executed in photogravure and illus- 
trating the magnificent scenery for which that 
country is noted. The photographs are, tech- 
nically, all that can be desired, and, while they 
are instructive in the highest degree, they afford 
capital lessons in landscape and mountain 
photography. There is also a comprehensive 
collection of the hotels of Switzerland, together 
with views of each individual hotel, price of ac- 
commodations, etc. This will be of great value 
to those who wish to visit this beautiful country 
in connection with their visit to the Dresden 
Exhibition next spring. Of equal interest to 
persons interested in Switzerland is a tourist 
map of Switzerland, also issued by the Swiss 
Federal Railways. It is quite large, printed on 
heavy, strong paper and gives a splendid survey 
of the country, with its mountains, glaciers, val- 
leys, lakes and cities, indicating the railway’s 
route. Among this list is also a good-sized 
booklet devoted to the Simplon Tunnel, and the 
surrounding country, beautifully illustrated and 
giving a history of this, the longest tunnel in 
existence, together with a superb map of the 
route, beginning with Geneva and passing 
through the eastern section of the country as 
far as Brigue, the beginning of the tunnel, and 
concluding with the terminus — Domo Dossola. 

We are authorized to state that all this inter- 
esting matter will be sent gratuitously to any 
subscriber or reader of PHOTO-ERA. 


ARTISTIC BACKGROUNDS 


AN artistic and skilfully-executed background, 
and of simple, tasteful design, is a valuable ac- 
cessory in portraiture. A large variety and at 
reasonable prices is offered to professional and 
amateur workers by the Robey-French Co., Bos- 
ton. These admirable grounds are used in the 
studios of such eminent artists as Garo, Pierce, 
Marceau and others. The folding ‘“ Velveta” 
grounds are very popular with amateurs. Send 
to the makers for price-list. 


A CORRECTION 


IN our report of the Detroit convention we in- 
advertently stated that the print-exhibit of the 
Defender Photo-Supply Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
contained pictures made on Iris paper. It is 
needless to state that this excellent product is 
made only by the Artura Photo-Paper Co., of 
Columbus, O. Our apology, herewith, to the 
last-named firm for this error. 
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